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Baldwin’s Readers 


The Best Literature 
The Best Methods 
The Best Art 


EIGHT BOOK SERIES 
FIVE BOOK SERIES 
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The most attractive 
Readers ever published. 
They cultivate a love 
of reading 

° and yood literature, 
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Rice’s Rational Spelling Book 
By Dr. J. M. RICE, Editor of The Forum 


Part I., 15 cents. Part II., 20 cents. 


Careful gradation, following growth of  child’s 
mind. Precedence given to common words.  Thor- 
ough drill. Frequent reviews. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co. invite the attention 
of teachers and others interested to a newly prepared 
pamphlet containing selected lists of books for school 
libraries at special net prices. 

The entire collection described consists of 75 volumes, 


divided into six different groups, graded progressively, 





beginning with juvenile fiction. They cover a wide range 
of subjects, and the aim in selecting has been to include 
books that will stimulate interest in the regular work of 


the school without suggesting it directly to the pupil. 


For further information address the Publishers : 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 


gt and 93 Fifth Avenue, 
NEWYORK. 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


EACH, SHEWELL, & CO. will issue, in April, a new GEOMETRY by Professor Webster 

Wells of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. ° 

The main ae of the pook is to meet the substantial and growing demand for a larger measure of 
independent work on the part of geometry - ; ; ; 

Educators in general, and geometry teachers in particular, will appreciate the difficulty of determin- 
ing, even approximately, the capacity of the average geometry pupil in this direction. ‘ 

The problem is, just what demonstrations may be left with safety for the pupil to discover and for- 
mulate unaided, — just how much, and what kind, of help must be furnished upon other demonstrations, 
and what ones must be given in full. ‘ { ; 

No doubt, opportunity for independent investigation, invention, and expression enlivens interest and 
quickens effort, and the progress thus made is the best progress; but demands beyond capacity to meet 
them dampen courage, tempt deceit, and make for progress backward. ; 

To demand too much of geometry pupils is undoubtedly worse than to give them no chance at all 
for self-expression. E \ ‘ 

Professor Wells fully appreciates the difficulty of this problem, but has approached it with courage. 
Few men are better equipped to solve it accurately, and the publishers present his work, confident that it 
will adequately meet the conservative demand. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & CO. 


New York Chicago 


Boston 


Verbes Lrancais Demandant des Prepositions. 








By Mme. FRANCIS J. A. DARR. 


1z2mo. Cloth. 135 pages. 50 cents. 





Verbes Francais Demandant des Prépositions is designed for the use of students of 
French in determining the proper preposition to follow the verb, which removes the great- 
est obstacle to a correct knowledge of that tongue. The idea is original, and has never 
before been presented to the public. The list of verbs, with their prepositions, is alpha- 
betically arranged. and an example illustrates each case. The simple and clear arrange- 
ment of matter will at once appeal to the student. For students preparing to enter college 
or the higher schools, this work will be found of great value and assistance. 


William R. Jenkins, 


851 and 853 Sixth Awenue (cor. 48th Street), New York. 








| ore“ JUNE 1: Grade V. for the fifth year in school, in the New Series of Arithmetics by Wilbur F. Nichols, 


Grades IL., II] ,and IV., for the 2d, 3d, and 4th 


.M., Holyoke. Th ies is entitled & ; ; +a 9 
years a sedge she ond sabe a“ the prac Graded LSSOS ll Arithmetic. A special feature of these books is the taking up 


the same topic in successive lessons and grades with properly adapted examples. Many exercises are given in Mensuration and in com- 
paring geometric forms, so that clear conceptions of these may be obtained in the early grades. These books are in accordance with the 


method often termed the “Spiral Method.” Sample copy sent for 15 cts., either number. THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, onicz:. 














DIZON'S “Desi 





CUT SHOWS FULL DIAMETE 


Not covered with wood, but solid round or hexagonal shape, leads 5-16 inch in diameter 


786.€ DIXON’S BEST BLUE CRAYON. 


SOLID CRAYONS. 





R, BUT REDUCED LENGTH. 


7 inches long, paper-covered, 


One dozen in neat box, and six boxes in carton. 
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For quality and convenience these solid crayons have long been leaders. 


additional cost. The holders clamp the lead firmly, so that every inch of the lead can be used. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. : 
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School Papers, 
School Supplies, 
Maps, Busy Work. 





J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 








| Teachers Co-operative As 80- 


Teachers Wanted » ciation, Suite 101 Audito- 


rium Building, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 


Teacher Wanted! 


Lady or gentleman, to travel and appoint agents. 
No canvassing. Salary and expenses paid. 

ELLIOTT PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 
Educational Department. 








Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, all 
sizes of LAWTON & CU.’S 


Simplex Duplicator. 


They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
he sent by express on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
® Somerset St.. Bosto » 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


Ee JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
Ce” ee - © VOSEPH GILLOTTS” ee © YOSEPH GILLOTTS 
<< > . Sie 
3 1046, VERTIGRAPH. 1047, MULTISCRIPT. 


1045, VERTICULAR. oes, , 
The BEST QUALITY and MOST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS........ 91 John Street, New York. 


National Educational Association, 


Washington, D.C., July 7-12, 1898, 


— VIA 


Pewnnsytvania Raiteoap. 


Colonial Express from Boston to Washington 
without change of cars. 


Round-Trip Tickets from Boston, By Boat to New York, 
616.50, $14.50, 


And from all principal points in New England 
at correspondingly low rates. 








J.RWartson C.P. 
FitcHeaurc RR. 
BosrTon, Mass. 





Pen Wipers 
10 CENTS. 
Neat; Practical; Effective. 
Send for one. 
PEN WIPER CO., 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


THE 

















TICKETS GOOD, GOING, JULY 4 to 7. 


For tickets and information inquire at nearest ticket office. 
GEORGE M ROBERTS, 
N. E. Passenger Agent, 
205 Washington St., Boston. 














The Great Historical Review 


CURRENT HISTORY 
For 1898 
Will contain a complete and carefully prepared 
history of the WAR WITH SPAIN. This fea- 
ture alone will make Volume 8 of CURRENT 
HISTORY of the greatest value to all students 
of history. 
No private or public library will be complete 
without it. 
The first quarter, covering the first three months 
of 1898, is now ready for mailing 


Subscription price, $1.50 a year, 40 cents a number. 


Sample copy, 25 cents; specimen pages, free. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


We have agents who are taking 100 or more sub- 
scriptions a week. Most liberal terms are offered. ; 
No experience necessary. Outfit free. Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COPIPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 











Send for 
Catalog 
and .. .. 
informa- 


A ae ie 
(2ITERION LANTERNS AND 
ARK STEREOPTICONS 


_Especially applicable for Educational Institu- 
tions—from Kindergarten to University—for in- 
struction in all branches of education. We are 

7: t: headquarters for :: °: 
“EVERYTHING jor the LANTERNIST.” = ania 


J. B. COLT & CO., Dept. E 4, 3 to 7 West 29th St., New York, 


TIME IS MONEY. 
SAVE /T 3yY vusING THE 


Union Pacific Railroad. 


BEST ROUTE TO AND FROM 


COLORADO, UTAH, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
WASHINGTON, IDAHO, and MONTANA. 


“Tre Overland Limited.’’ California in Three Days. 
Leaves Chicago 6.30 P.M. Daily for Pacific Coast Points, 


‘“The Colorado Special.’’ One Night to Denver. 
Leaves Chicago 10.00 A.M. Daily: Arriving at Denver 1.30 P. M. 


tion «+ o 














For complete information concerning these magnificent trains and the Union Pacific Railroad address 
R. TENBROECK, Gen’? Eastern Agent, Ww. MASSEY, 
287 Broadway, New York. New England Freight and Passenger Agent, 


5 State st., Boston, Mass. 
E. DICKINSON, General Manager, 
S. A. HUTCHISON, Ass’t Gen’l Pass’r Agt., 
EK. L LOMAX, Gen’l Pass’r & Tkt. Agt., 


N. E. A.  Washington---July. 


Take the Comfortable 


Omaha, Neb. 








Monon Route 
FROM CHICAGO, 


Through Sleepers via Cincinnati 


AND 


The Historic Route of the B. & O. 


Send 4 eents in stamps for booklet,— 
Summer Resting Places on the Monon. 

CITY TICKET OFFICE, 
232 Clark St., Chicago. 


FRANK J, REED, 
Gen. Pass, Agt. 


Money for Teachers. 


Summer Institutes are held throughout the South 
and West: during the months of June, July, and 








August. We want smart, active teachers in every 
institute to take subscriptions for our papers. 


Teachers make more money handling our publica- 
tions than they can any others. We pay larger rates 
of commission than any other publishing house, and 
our papers cover every grade of school work from the 
kindergarten to the college. Therefore we advise 
teachers who contemplate engaging in this line of 
work during the vacation season to correspond with 
us without delay. Let us hear from you now, before 
it is too late. Territory is being rapidly assigned. 


OUR PERIODICALS. 
American Primary Teacher, Monthly - $1.00 
Modern Methods, Monthly - - - $1.00 
Journal of Education, Weekly - - $2.50 
Current History, Quarterly - - - $1.50 


hey are all popular, and big subscription lists are 
easily secured. For terms and territory, address 
Agency Department, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


CHICAGO: BOSTON: 
45 Auditorium Bldg. 3 Somerset St. 








K N DERGARTEN — SCHERMERHORN & CO | 
SCHOOL és t 
; 3 Hast 14th St., 
SUPPLIES New York. 
Rend for new Catalogue. t 
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Vol. XLVII. 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, JUNE 16, 1898. 


Number 24. 





s. 





Journal of Education. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly, 3 : $ $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, P ° ° e 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 id 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


$2.00 @ year 





AMERICAN THACHER (monthly), . . 
Both papers to one address, ° e ° 


$1.00 a year 
$3.00 * 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - - . - - - Boston, Mass. 








THE HONEST MAN. 





BY N. W. RAND. 


Honor the honest man. Earth rears but few. 
Only at God’s white forge are such souls wrought. 
Rare honest man! His mind perchance sees truth 
In different forms from thine, yet honor him. 
Perchance his vision thy dim sight transcends, 

And what to thee appears sublime and sure 

As the eternal hills, to him is but 

A bubble in the air. Perchance when thou 

Hast found the crystal spring whereof he drinks, 
Thou, too, wilt quaff, and own the light divine. 


Honor the man who brooks no evil art, 
No sham, no counterfeit; whose soul is pure 
Within as fair without; who humbly stands 
Before the searching gaze of earth and heaven 
For what he is; whom angels guard and wait 
With eager eye the signal to convoy 
In safety to the skies; who calm can face 
The awful front of death, but will not break 
His plighted troth with truth; ay, honor him, 
And thus ennoble thine own struggling soul. 
—From Random Rimes. 





WHAT THEY SAY, 
PRESIDENT 8. V. Cote, Wheaton Seminary: The 
mind should go forth as a battery of instincts and 
living forces, not as a mere storehouse of second- 


hand furniture. 


Avpert Sauispury, Whitewater (Wis.) Normal 
School: The practical problem of all public educa- 
tion, reduced to its lowest terms, is, how to get good 
teachers into the schools and keep them there. 


GovERNOR Joseru F. Jounson, Alabama (1897): 
We can better afford to reduce salaries, diminish the 
number of courts, and abolish many offices rather than 
put the knife into a dollar appropriated for our free 


schools. 


SUPERINTENDENT L, R. Hatsrty, Binghamton, N. 
Y.: The legitimate tunction of the public school is 
not so much to teach rules in arithmetic, principles 
of grammar, or facts of geography, as it is to culti- 
vate in our pupils right tendencies, wholesome moral 
appetites for that which elevates mankind. 


PresipEnt W. H. Payne, Nashville: One distinct 
aim of this school should be to make teaching a 
rational art, and to qualify its pupils for doing their 
work in a scientific spirit and by scientific methods ; 
and if there is anything more important for us to do 
than to follow a rational scheme of education values, 


I do not know what it is. 


G. V.. Bucnanan, Superintendent, Sedalia, Mo.: 
A good normal school or teachers’ academy, in charge 
of a faculty imbued with a sense of the sacredness of 
the teacher’s calling, will not only give its pupils, the 
coming teachers, a thorough education, but will train 
them in the best known methods of leading and in- 
structing childhood. Such a school is an inspiration 
to its pupils, and its spirit for the stimulation of best 


citizenship is brought to all the children. 


“PATRIOTISM AND ETHICS.” 





BY DR. MARA L. PRATT, 
Cornell University. 

After the recent Patriotic day celebration in Massa- 
chusetts, I received the following from a teacher 
friend in that state:— 

“IT want to tell you what an inspiration your history 
stories have been to the children. We have just cele- 
brated Patriots’ Day from them. The children played at 
chasing the British from Lexington, and we sang ‘Yan- 
kee Doodle’ and shouted ‘Chevy Chase’ until we were 
breathless.” 

I appreciate the good-will shown by the letter, and 
I am glad if my histories have been able to make the 
little folks happy, but I confess that I read the letter 
with something of the sensation the editor might have 
felt to whom the subseriber wrote, “Our dear child 
died after reading the last number of your invaluable 
paper.” For I wondered if chasing the British from 
Lexington, singing “Yankee Doodle,” and shouting 
“Chevy Chase” expressed really the true spirit of 
patriotism. 

We hear a great deal in the educational 
about the value of history teaching for the sake of 
Alas for the 
current pedagogical interpretation of what patriot- 


world 
‘“patriotism’—patriotism and ethics! 


ism and ethies are! 

















JAMES M. GREENWOOD, President National Educational Association. 


We stir the children up much as the Indian chief 
stirs up his warriors, with noise and exhortation, till 
we have made them in very truth “ready to chase the 
British” and to “Yankee Doodle” till they are 
breathless—and we call that patriotism ! 

What will be the harvest from patriotic teaching 


sing 


making true patriots in the 
of the 


of this kind? Are we 


broad humanitarian sense word, or are we 


merely fastening jingoism. 
“My “No othe 


country with any rights!” is the jingo interpretation 


country, right or wrong!’ and 
of patriotism among the people of the lower class. 
And, unfortunately, this class is very large. But the 
question to us as teachers is, How much of this shal- 
low, unscientific, excitable patriotism are we respon- 
sible for through our shallow unscientific teaching of 
American history? 

When we celebrate our patriots’ day—when we 
prepare for it with only the Colonial side of the story, 
t is positively untruth- 


and that so exaggerated that 
ful to the documentary evidences of history—are we 
not keeping 
rather than that which shall make for true patriot- 
and 


on and piling up more jingo material 


ism. the material that involves our anarchists 
our revolutionists, rather than our citizens and states- 


men? 
Closely allied to the question of patriotism from 


history teaching comes the question of ethical teach- 
ing. I wonder if here again we do not sometimes 
misinterpret and misappreciate. 

Superticially speaking, we sometimes say, “The his- 
tory is our opportunity to present to children noble 
types of heroism in the lives of our great men!” This 
is true; and it is well if rightly done; but in our 
enthusiasm to eulogize and present “our side” we too 
often cull and separate and glorify till we distort and 
mislead and—lie. We try to put aside the ever- 
present and beneficent fact that no human being is 
black or all white—but rather all 
shades of gray. We little faith in human 
nature as it is, so little trust in the “gods of things as 
they are,” that we present no hero to our children 
until we have reconstructed him, so that he becomes 
under our zealous manipulation a mere monstrosity 
among the people of his period; a being untrue to law, 
untrue to the spirit of his times—a mere historical 
and psychological impossibility! And when we have 
done this and have presented such a hero to the pupils, 
we call this ethics! Now? “We are neither children 
nor gods, but men in a. world of And is it 
almost a good enough thing to be just “men in a 
De we keep the boy to be generous 


or ever was all 
have so 


men.” 


world of men’? 
and mankind loving? Do we keep him to be trust- 
ful and faith-abiding when we fill his mind with un- 
natural and false ideas and ideals, and then send him 
out into life to find they were not true, and that there 
are not and never were statesmen all white in judg- 
motion and act together? After ‘such 


ment and 


preponderance of ethical history, is not that time a 


little to be dreaded, when the boy shall take up the 
true lives of statesmen and read them as they really 
were; and out in the world shall come to see human 
nature as it really is? 

Nothing reacts upon one more yenomously than 
finding that one has been deceived; and to a child 
who has not yet learned from experience the philoso- 
phy of relative values, there is a paralyzing danger 
when the reverse of his “history ethics” shall dawn 
upon him. Rather, then, not be truer 
ethies to teach first of all the truth? 

We be afraid to teach the life of any 
statesman as it really is; torn driven, 
crowded, pressed by conflicting motives and influ- 
ences. <A perfect Washington, who wrote maxims 
and could not tell a lie, is sickening to a good healthy 
schoolboy. But he will Washington all the 
more if he is taught his life as it was and the man as 


would it 


must not 


asunder, 


love 


he was—always striving for the good of the country, 
hut sometimes erring in judgment, sometimes sulfer- 
ing for his mistakes, sometimes profoundly discour- 
aged—in all things like the boy’s own self and like 
the boy’s own world as he knows it. 

There is another ethical phase of history teaching 
that is seldom touched upon in the current pedagogi- 
cal view of this study. It is the never failing “two 
theory that presents itself in every developing 
epoch of our country. To a child into the 
habit of fair thinking is ethics enough for a lifetime. 
It has under it the very fundamental basis of ethies 
It destroys selfishness 


sides” 


train 


honesty and generosity. 
and bigotry and personal animosity; and it establishes 
philosophical good-will and appreciative understand- 
ing of the law, which is foreing& both the individual 
and the race always and forever onward. 

Let With 
all due respect to the patriotic endeavor on the part 
of both the colonists of the Then and the teacher of 
the Now, would it not be truer patriotism, truer his- 
tory, truer philosophy, to array that subject before our 


us take the subject of the revolution. 


pupils impersonally and as an epoch in the world’s 
history, in mankind’s history, rather than as a story 
of how we “chased the British” ? 

The 
the human race in its struggle for realization along 
Great Britain and the colonies 
were working along side by side. They were follow- 
ing out older institutions. Then came financial pres- 


Revolution belonged not so much to us as to 


lines of development. 
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sures in England. The colonies—all colonies—were 
taxed. This was but customary; afid the colonies 
did not revolt. Due notice of the taxes to be levied 
were given the colonies, not by an absurd text-book, 
“Tyrant George ILL,” but by an honest, painstaking 
minister, George Grenville. The condition of Kng- 
land was laid before the colonial representatives; they 
were consulted; they were invited to substitute some 
other measure than taxation if any other could be 
devised. None could be devised, and the taxation 
laws were made, in nowise different from the laws of 
all European countries towards their colonies, in no- 
wise different from those that had been in force in 
‘all time between England and America. There was 
no attempt at, or no intention of, forcing tyrannical 
measures, ‘There was no personal spite. George HI. 
did not want the money to build a palace with! It 
was merely a national, dried matter of political 
economics. 

But there was a new interpretation of human rights 
dawning upon the English-speaking race, both in 
America and in England; and it was at just this epoch 
and through just these means that the New was 
ordained to meet with the Old and to battle together 
for the solution of a new problem in the life of 
humanity. Had Great Britain won in the war that 
followed, the fact of evolution would have remained 
unchanged. Its expression would have been delayed; 
but it would have prevailed, for its momentum was on, 

The children should think out the revolution in 
this wav: they should be trained to an impersonal 
view: they should understand and admit the British 
political position: it would not harm the children, 
sometimes, in this very epoch to learn how egregiously 
the colonies blundered, for that would be but true 
to human nature in the process of struggle, and we 
ean afford to be true to human nature always. 
would indeed be ethies—natural, 


Such teaching 
“Ethies” that would come to be 


practical ethics. 
warp and woof of character; ethies that would anni- 
hilate jingoism; ethics that would teach the oneness 
of strength and merev: that would sink the spirit of 
personal censure, or self-aggrandizement under broad, 
philosophical, scientific thinking, and make us all 
hetter neighbors, better friends, better citizens, better 
members all, of the Brotherhood of Man; whieh is 
greater than the individual or the race, and which is 
in its every essential true patriotism and true ethies. 








NATURE WORK WITH THE POETS.—JUNE. 


BY ANNA LE POER. 





June is the pearl of our New England year. 
5 i a Long she lies in wait, 
Makes many a feint, peeps forth, draws coyly back, 
Then, from some southern ambush in the sky, 
With one great gush of blossom, storms the world. 
—Lowell, in ‘‘Under the Willows.” 


Longfellow is right in his poem “Flowers, 
“In all places, then, and in all seasons, 
Flowers expand their light and soullike wings, 
Teaching us by most persuasive reasons 
How akin they are to human things.” 
But that poem seems especially adapted to use in 
June, when 
“The cowslip startles in meadows green, 
The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice.” 
Lowell, in “The Vision of Sir Launfal.” 
Lowell, in “Under the Willows,” tells of 
“That rosy snow 
Wherewith the pitying apple tree fills up, 
And tenderly lines some last-year robin’s nest.”’ 
Also of “The cherry drest for bridal.” 
We have blossoms on the tulip tree that 
; “High up 
Opened, in airs of June, her multitude 
Of golden chalices to humming-birds 
And silken-winged insects of the sky.” 
Bryant, in “The Fountain.” 
The trees do not have to blossom to share in 
“The beauty that is everywhere 
Beneath the skies of June.” 
Whittier, in “June on the Merrimac.” 


It is natural to think it was in this month that 


Lowell sang to “The Birch-'Tree” 


“Rippling through thy branches goes the sunshine, 

Among thy leaves that palpitate forever.” 

The birds sing, as when Sir Launfal left the castle, 

“As if it were 
The one day of summer in all the year.” 

To get one of the best descriptions of their music, 
we must again quote from the wealth of June poetry 
in “Under the Willows” :— 

“The bobolink has come, and, like the soul 
Of the sweet season vocal in a bird, 


turgles in ecstacy we know not what, 
Save June! Dear June! Now God be praised for June. 


, 


Lowell also speaks of the bobolink in “An Indian 
Summer Reverie” and in “Biglow Papers,’ No. VI. 
of the second series. We all know Bryant’s “Robert 
of Lincoln,” with its “Chee, chee, chee.” 

The rains of summer contain much for the poet of 
nature. In “A Rain-Dream” Bryant asks, 

“Who is not awed that listens to the Rain, 
Sending his voice before him?” 
\nd in “Rain in Summer” Longfellow exclaims 


‘How beautiful is the rain! 
After the dust and heat, 
In the broad and fiery street, 
In the dusty lane, 
How beautiful is the rain!” 


Bryant has written “After a Tempest,” a poem 
suitable for use in the first part of summer. 





IRWIN SHEPARD, Secretary National Educational Association. 


In Whittier’s “Exiles” are two stanzas about a 
rainbow, one of which we give: 
“O, beautiful! that rainbow span, 
O’er dim Crane-neck was bended; 
One bright foot touched the eastern hills, 
And one with Ocean blended.” 

Bryant gives two poems about the wind, one en- 
titled “Phe West Wind” and the other “The Winds.” 
In the latter the winds change and take the cataract’s 
sound and the whirlpool’s fury, driving the roaring 
rain, whereas 
“Softly ye played a few brief hours ago; 

Ye bore the murmuring bee; Led 

Ye rolled the round white cloud through depths of blue: 
Ye shook from shaded flowers the lingering dew: 
Before you the catalpa’s blossoms flew, 

Light blossoms, dropping on the grass like snow.” 


Ihe drowsy tone of insects is welcome in Summer, 


and with Emerson we enjoy that “epicurean of June,” 
that “sailor of the atmosphere,” that “animated 
torrid-zone” (the humble bee), the humble bee of 
which he writes in a poem of that name, 

Some other poems that will interest us this month 
are “June,” by Bryant; “The Fountain,” by Lowell: 
“Revisited” and “Sweet Kern,” I) Whittier. 

We quote once more from “The Vision of Sir 
Launfal,’ 

“And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days.” 
It is well for us and those under our direction that 


“No price is set on the lavish summer; 
June may be had by the poorest comer.” 


There is no need of our remaining poor, however, 


for each may be able lo say with Whittier’s “Barefoot 
Boy.” 
“T was rich in flowers and trees. 
Humming-birds and honey-bees,”’ 


GRAND RUSH—SCHOOLMA'AMS OF THE 
YOUNG AND EDUCATED VARITEY. 





Tuey Are Comina THis Way—SuperRIntTENDENT Patton or 
THE State Scnuoors Has Someruine Like 1,200 Appxi- 
CATIONS OF TEACHERS IN OrneR Srares ror Joss 1n Tuis, 
AND Sue Doesn’t Know Wuart to Do Wirn Tuem. 


| This is copied from a Denve® evening paper of May 30, 
headlines and all. It will interest or amuse readers from 
other sections. ] 

rom all over the country come letters to the state 
superintendent of schools inquiring about the chances 
for “young and educated” teachers in Colorado, 
The desk of Superintendent Patton is filled to over- 
flowing with communications written by  school- 
ma’ams who want to better their condition in life hy 
locating in Colorado. 

They arrive by every mail, dozens of them, and as 
this is the season of the year when educators begin 
to look about for new jobs, it is expected that in the 
next three months it will be necessary to hire extra 
help to reply to the letters, they are becoming so 
numerous, Another large batch came in yesterday 
afternoon, Superintendent Patton estimates that 
she has on file no less than 1,200 applications to be 
teachers of Colorado schools. 

The present rush is looked upon as one of the good 
results of the national educational convention held in 
Denver in 1895. There were over 10,000 visitors 
here at that time, and nearly all of them went away 
pleased with Colorado, and the conditions that exist 
in this state, 

When it is taken into consideration that Colorado 
pavs her rural school teachers from $40 to $60 a 
month, ten months in the year, while in many of the 
Kastern and Middle Western states the same class of 
teachers only receive an average of $30 a month, it is 
no wonder that they desire to make a change to this 
state. 

In some parts of Pennsylvania and Ohio the coun- 
try teachers are fortunate if they get $10 a month for 
their work. Of course, the question of salary is not 
the only drawing card for Colorado. Many of the ap- 
plicants do not mention that subject at all, but want 
to come here to get the benefit of the climate, and the 
opportunities that the West offers over the Kast. 
Nearly all of the teachers refer to themselves as 
“young and educated.” 

In some sections of the rural Kast the impression 
seems to have got out that Colorado teachers are not 
as well learned as they ought to be, and that conse- 
quently there is a field here for better teachers. 
The superintendent says that even in the most re- 
mote sections of the state the teachers are of a more 
cultured class, and the schools of a higher standard 
than in any out-of-town district in the East. She 
usually replies to the applications that the supply of 
young and educated teachers in Colorado greatly ex 
ceeds the demand, and that not for several years will 
there be any openings in the line asked for, owing to 
the number of resident teachers who are out of a 
position, but who will be given the first chance. 

Michigan has furnished the largest number of ap- 
plicants so far. Then comes Towa, Indiana, Mis- 
sourt, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Illinois, 
Kentucky, and Connecticut in the order named. 
Not a few of the writers say they are coming West to 
investigate for themselves, 


INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 


Crystalline Eggs —One of the first fruits of the Klon- 
dike rush is the discovery of a process for making crystal- 
line eggs, which are light in bulk, and will keep fresh for 
all time in heat or cold. The discovery or invention was 
prompted by the need of good, hearty food that could be 
easily carried to such a cold country, and be equally good 
in the intensely hot summer weather. The plant at 
Seattle went into operation the day after last Thanks- 
giving, and it has not shut down for an hour, day or night, 
since, making two batches daily. There has never been 
so few as 10,000 eggs used in one day, and usually the run 
is more than 100,000 a day. This makes the poultry in- 
dustry quite a feature of the country round about. 

Each egg is looked through by a modified X-ray, to 
make sure that it is good; it is then broken into the mass 
of broken eggs. The shells are sold to poultry dealers. 
When the mass is crystallized it is pure egg, and looks 
not unlike corn meal. It takes four dozen eggs to make 
one pound of the crystalline egg. Notwithstanding the 
vast product, when I was in Seattle there was less than 
500 pounds in stock. For cake, omelet, coffee, and all 
uses but for boiled and fried eggs, it is even better than 
fresh eggs. Who can tell what such a discovery means 
to the comfort of miners, sailors, soldiers, and marines? 
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VACATION COLLECTIONS. 





The following suggestions for out-door summer 
work and natural history collections were given the 
pupils of Brookline before the vacation. The educa- 
tional value of the observation and classification in- 
volved in making a good collection cannot be over- 
Added to this is the value of the manual 
arranging the specimens neatly and _ sys- 


estimated, 
training in 
tematically, for the value of a collection is measured 
largely by the care with which it is classified and the 
neatness with which it is arranged. 

The voung collector may outgrow his collection, 
hut he can never outgrow the training acquired. If, 
however, the collections grow with him, if its scope 
is extended vear by year, the worker will have not 
his persistent pur- 
scientific 


only the permanent benefits of 
pose and effort, but also a collection of 
value to himself and others. 

The scheme is just as good in the autumn as in the 


summicr, so far as it is seasonable. 


Trees. 

Take photographs of fine trees. Label each with name, 
location, and girth three feet from the ground. And 
notes as to the distribution of same kind of tree in the re- 
gion. 

Tree Herbarium. 

Press small branches of trees. Add, whenever possible, 
pressed or dried specimens of blossoms and fruit. Mount 
on large sheets of paper. Label with name, date, and lo- 
cality. Refer to Apgar’s “Trees of the Northern United 
States.” 

Leaves of Trees. 

Press and mount on cards or sheets. 

Leaves may be easily identified by children by referring 
to Knobel’s “Guide to Find the Names of All Wild-Grow- 
ing Trees and Shrubs of New England.” 


Label with name, 


Leaf Impressions. 

Make an album of leaf impressions classified as to the 
form of the leaf. Get a few cents’ worth of printer’s ink, 
and wrap a little in a firm cloth so that it will press out 
slowly. Apply this wad to the back side of the leaf until 
the veins are carefully touched with ink. Reverse this 
leaf on your sheet of paper (any with firm surface serves), 
and remove after a slight pressure to ensure contact of 
every part. The ink dries in a moment. Label each leaf 
with the name of its form, and, when possible, the plant 
from which it came. 

Pressed Leaves. 
Classify as to veining and mount on white paper. 
{ Netted veined. 
| Pinnate. 
Simple } Paimate. 
! Parallel veined. 
| Veins going from base to margin. 
| Veins going from mid-rib to margin. 


{ Leaflets arranged pinnately. 
| Even number. 

Odd number. 

| Leaflets arranged palmately. 


Compound 


Herbarium of Ferns. 

Press fern fronds. Gather, if possible, in fruiting con- 
Mount on sheets of white paper with one frond 
Label with name, locality, and date. 


dition. 
back side up. 
Herbarium of Wild Flowers. 

Identify and press in a manner to show as many char- 
acteristics of the plant as possible. Mount on sheets of 
paper. Label with name, locality, and date. 

For those collectors who are unable to use Gray's 
“Botany,” Mrs. Dana’s ““How to Know the Wild Flowers” 
will be found helpful. Such a book, where the identifica- 
tion is made by appearance, needs to be supplemented in 
later studies by the more scientific identification by natu- 
ral relationships, but it serves as a happy introduction. 
Herbarium of Frutts. 

Dry and keep in boxes. 

Classify in two groups. 

(a) Fruits which open to discharge their seeds. 
(b) Fruits which do not open to discharge their seeds, 

Sub-classify the first group as to manner of opening. 
label with name, locality, and date. 


Dissemination of Seeds. 

Study the means of distribution of seeds of plants. 
Record by drawings and descriptions, and collect speci- 
nens to illustrate different methods. 

Refer to the chapter on fruits in Lubbock’s “Flowers, 
‘ruits, and Leaves.” 


Yea-weeds. 
Gather from stones, piles, and drift. Mount on cards. 
‘loat the sea-weed in water. Put the card in the water 


under the specimen, and lift gently out, arranging the 
parts with a soft, wet brush. (A pointed object may be 
used instead.) Drain the card, and while still moist, 
place it between clean cloths, and put in a press with 
plenty of paper to absorb the moisture. Change the 
papers each day until thoroughly dry. 

Lichens and Fungi. 

Collect and dry lichen-covered boughs and twigs and 
the fungus growths on decaying stumps. Many of the 
torms are as exquisite when dried as when fresh 
Insect Galls. 

Collect and dry leaves and stems of plants which have 
on them insect galls (oak balls, rose galls, ete.), Dis- 
cover, if possible, the kind of insect which made the gall. 


Insects. 


A collection of insects should be undertaken only by the 
boy or girl whose scientific tastes and persistency of pur- 
pose make it probable that such a collection will be a suc- 
cess. If such is not assured, much destruction of harm- 
less insect life goes to no purpose. 

A fascinating book to put in the hands of the older chil- 
dren is Comstock’s “Guide to the Study of Insects.” Such 
a book will arouse great interest in habits of insects. 

The best book of directions for a collection is Riley's 
“Directions for Collecting and Preserving Insects,’ pub- 
lished by the Smithsonian Institution. It may be ob- 
tained by simply sending a request for it to the depart- 
ment of entomology, Smithsonian Institution, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Rearing of Moths and Butterflies. 

Take caterpillars which are found feeding, or any others 
whose food is known, so that it may be supplied fresh 
sach with wire netting. 


boxes covered 


Keep in 


day. 











1. C, McNeIL., Treasurer National Educational Association. 


Draw the caterpillar, life size, and add drawings of the 
transformation stages as they occur. Add notes to the 
drawings giving dates of transformations, kind of food, 
and manner of feeding. Such a collection, which brings 
the boy or girl in touch with the life of the insect, is far 


number of insects which have 


more valuable than any 


been killed. 


Birds. 

Keep a well-arranged list of birds seen and identified. 
Give descriptions of size, coloring, markings, feet, bill, 
song, or other points noticed. Also, date and locality. 

Two new books which will be found stimulating to these 
observations are “Bird Life,” by Chapman, and “Citizen 
Bird,’ by Mrs. Wright and Dr. Coues. Howe's “Every 
Bird” and Chapman’s ‘‘Manual” will help in the identifi- 
cation for advanced observers. 


Deserted Birds’ Nests. 

Make sure by many days of watching that the nests are 
no longer homes. Many nests are not deserted until after 
September 1. Take the attached twigs when practicable. 
Label each nest with the name of the builder, if known, 
the kind of tree, location, and the approximate height 
from the ground. 


Shells. 

Clean and dry land and water shells. 
to resemblance in form. Collect many of 
where it is possible to show variation in form or color. 
ep in boxes, and label each with name. and locality. 


Group according 
one species 


Ke 
Bleached Bones. 

Clean the bones of skeletons of birds, rabbits, turtles, 
ete.. which are found in wood or field, or on the seashore 
after long exposure to the elements. Such material, be- 
sides being interesting in itself, will furnish a basis for 


comparative anatomy and the study of adapatation of 
structure to habits. 


Minerals and Rocks. 


1. Collect minerals. Paste labels on with fish glue, 
giving name and locality in which each specimen was 
found. 

2.. Collect pebbles and bits of rock. 
Classify as fragmental or crystalline. 

3. Collect specimens of rock showing mineral crystals, 
fossils, stratification, disintegration, veins, and contact 
hetween country rock and dike rock. 


Label as above. 


Photographs of Geological Formations. 

Take pictures of beaches, headlands, ledges, dykes, and 
joint-cracks; sand-plains, kettle-holes, drumlins, sections 
of drumlins showing boulders and till: grooved and 
striated rock masses, giant boulders, ete. 


Weather Records. - 


Note daily—morning, noon, and night—the change In 
the direction and velocity of the wind. Relation of the 
direction of wind to the dampness or dryness of the air, 
und to the temperature. Barometrical and thermomet- 
rical changes to be recorded daily. 





SPANISH TOPIC 


THE PARTY. 
BY JEAN HALIFAX, 

We have just been having a series of topic parties, 
which have proved interesting and instructive. 

We gave one week in our history Work to Spain, and 
there was a card for each day. 

On our table we found several books on Spain, and 
magazines and papers containing articles from which to 
cull. Hale’s “Story of Spain’’ was our text-book for the 
week, and from the other books and current literature 
we gathered all the material which we could find time to 
prepare. 

Our topic parties were conducted in the same way as 
the usual conversation, or topic, parties. Cards containing 
tive subjects for conversation were given to each scholar. 
These ‘‘cards” were really souvenir booklets of three card- 
board leaves, tied together with red and yellow ( real 
Spanish colors) ribbon. On the first outside leaf the 
Spanish flag was painted in one corner. On the outside 
of the first leaf and the inside of the last leaf were pasted 
small illustrations of famous cathedrals, castles, or cities 
of Spain, faces and figures of rulers, past or present, or 
Spanish peasants in picturesque costumes. Each made 
his own card. On the inner leaf were written five topics, 
and below each of them was left a space in which to write 
your partner’s name; for a different partner with whom 
to discuss that subject was chosen for each number. We 
were also armed with note-books, in which to jot down 
items which we were not sure of remembering. 

The couple who had collected the largest amount of 
material, and who had put it together in the best and most 
interesting way, received each, as a prize, a good-sized 
photo of Spanish scenery, buildings, or celebrities. The 
teacher “had mcunted on gray-tinted cardboard twenty 
Spanish photos, the largest of her own magazine collec- 
tion. So the only cost of the prizes was for the mounts. 
For those who just missed a prize she had saved a box 
of unmounted views: and so there was a chance for each 
one to win some Spanish prize. 

We give a hasty glimpse of our Spanish week, so that 
one can see how it was conducted. 

Monday’s topic party took up the geographical position, 
and the early inhabitants of the country. The most 
“catchy” wording of the subjects was given, in order that 
we might remember the items more easily; e. g., ““The 
Queen’s Necklace” we found helped us to fix the descrip- 
tion of the peninsula in our minds. 

The cards were given out, the partners chosen, and then 
we “talked for all we were worth.” Indeed we did, for 
we were anxious to win a prize, and have the honor of 
gathering the most material for No. 1. Here are the 
topics of our Monday’s card: — 

1. “The Queen’s Necklace.” 

2. “The Monkeys at Gibraltar.” 

3. “The Druids.” 

4. “The Early Races of Spain.” 

5. “The Phoenician Alphabet.” 

The time given to a number varied with the importance 
of the subject. 

Seymour Warren and Ruth Allen were partners for No. 
1, and the substance of their conversation was about as 
follows: ‘‘What an odd title for our first subject!” said 
Ruth. “But I found the meaning of it. Mr. Hale says 
that a Castilian geographer, who was very proud of his 
native land, made a map of Europe which represented a 
woman. The peninsula of Spain was her head, and the 
Pyrenees mountains were her necklace. Then she had the 
Alps for a girdle; one arm, stretched out, was Italy; and 
her feet were in Russia and Turkey.” 
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“Let’s find her on the map,” and Seymour opened his 
atlas. “She doesn’t look very comfortable,” said Ruth. 
“Well, perhaps that’s the reason she’s been such a rest- 
less nation,” commented Seymour. 

“See!” laughed Ruth, “she wears her hair in a Greek 
knot. Here, by Cape Finisterre, is the back of her head.” 

“Was that one of the traces of the Greek influence?” 
asked the teacher smilingly. (She passed from group to 
group to add a word, and help during the “conversa- 
tions.’’) “You know that all the nations that have held 
possession of Spain at various times have left some im- 
press of their own on the customs, etc., of the country. 
And the Greeks, long before the time of Christ, founded 
Emporium there at the eastern end of the Pyrenees. You 
remember that Herodotus called the peninsula Iberia.” 

And we will not forget about Greece’s part in Spanish 
history, just because of that moment’s jesting over the 
“Greek knot” at Cape Finisterre. 

“One of my references compared Spain to a pocket, 
said Seymour. 


” 


hung on the southwest verge of Europe, 
‘And, oh! by the way, speaking of the necklace, the high- 
est peak, near the centre of the Pyrenees, is 11,414 feet 
high. On the French side the mountain range slopes 
dewn into fertile valleys; but on the Spanish side it is 
wild and rough and romantic, just the place for brigands! 
Then there are lofty cliffs, thousands of feet high, great 
gulfs, winding canyons, and mighty mountain torrents, 
just the place for wild beasts,—and stories of adventure! 
I mean to explore those mountains some day.’ 
“And you know not the only mountains,” 
auded Ruth. “There are wild and picturesque ranges 
I was most interested in the Sierra Nevada, 
They are covered 


those are 
elsewhere; 
here in the southeastern part of Spain. 
with the ‘eternal snows,’ and the mariner in his boat, as he 
nears his home, can see those white-capped summits away 
in the distance. There are seven mountain ranges; be- 
tween some of them are high, barren plains, like the plain 
of Madrid, for instance, that is more than 2,000 feet above 


sea level; between others are lovely sunny valleys of 
olives, with silvery winding streams and green hills, 
where one could build a delightful castle in Spain. 


That’s what I'd like!’’ concluded Ruth. 
“Spain has splendid commercial advantages,” said Sey- 


mour. “Its position is the most important of any land 
on the globe, and its coast line is 2,080 miles.” 


“It is about square, | find,’ added Ruth, “if you include 
Portugal, and, you remember, that used to be a province 
of Spain; and it measures about five or six hundred miles 
on each side. The Necklace, on the isthmus, is about 
200 miles long.” 

Here the bell rang, and Ruth and Seymour changed 
for No. 2. Then for another five minutes we 
“The Monkeys at Gibraltar.”” That an 
odd topic. But we remembered the items in regard to the 


inhabitants all the better for the oddness of the 


partners 
discussed seems 
early 
werding. We found out that long, long ago, shut off from 
the rest of Europe by that ‘‘Queen’s Necklace,” there lived 
No one 
can tell just how they came to Spain, but many think that 
it wus Africa, It is only twelve miles across to 
Africa, at the of the Strait of 
Gibraltar, near Tarifa, and maybe it was once dry land. 


on this peninsula a race of men called Iberians. 


from 
anyway, narrowest part 
Geciogists think that perhaps there was an isthmus there. 
There iy a tradition, too, that a canal was cut there, and 
Then the At- 
lantic rushed in and the canal was gradually widened, 


that the Phoenicians built a bridge over it. 


until at last Europe and Africa were separate continents. 
Morkeys have lived on the Rock of Gibraltar for hun- 


dreds of years. There are some there now. Their an- 


cestors, tradition says, came over from Africa by a sub- 


terrubear passage under the strait. (We'd like to ex- 
piore and see if we couldn’t discover that mysterious old 
“subway!’) You remember how Solomon sent to Tar- 


shish (that’s Tartessus now, at the mouth of the Guadal- 


22). 


We described the Rock (named for Tarik, the Moorish 
Gebel-Tarik, means Rock of Tarik), and gave 


quivir) for some apes (I. Kings x.: 


conqueror, 
an outline of its history—held by the Moors for seven cen- 
and by Spain and England since. England took it 


in 1704, has kept it ever since, and always will, we sup- 


turies, 


pose, for it is provisioned and garrisoned so that it could 
stand the 
the guallerie 
_ Although 
wont stop for that, but will give a brief outline of the 
No. 4. Jackman 
Storrs won the No. 4 prize, for they had so much material 
thac they had not finished their “talk” when the bell] rang. 

Here is the substance of their 


siege of almost a lifetime. We were describing 


3, View, etc., When the bell rang for No. 3. 


The Druids” was an interesting topic, we 


prize report for Doris Brainard and 


‘Early Races of Spain” 


“Leng back in the far-off ages, when low lay the might 


of Rome, 
When the Crescent had not yet risen. and Mohammed had 
not vet come 
quoted Doris, “the Celts came into Spain from the north 
over the Queen's Necklace, the Pyrenees. They were tall 
and hardy; had white skins, light hair worn in long 


braids, and looked like this.” (Here Jackman passed a 
picture of a Celt—which he had found in an old maga- 
zine—around the class, while Doris was talking.) 

“Their food was dried acorns, chestnuts, and mead. 
They had no tables—and their housework couldn't have 
been very hard,” she added laughingly. 

“But the women did all the field work,” said Jackman, 
“while the men hunted, for they varied their menu some- 
Still, the men were kind to the women.” 

“Their dress,’ Doris went on, “consisted of linen or 
leather garments, and caps. Their arms were short 
swords and lances six feet long. 

“l'he Iberians came from the south, across the Strait of 
Gibraltar. They were shorter and darker-skinned. By 
and by the two races mingled, and the Romans called them 
Celtiberians. There are many different kinds of people 
in Spain now. The Asturians, in the mountain gorges of 
the northwestern part of the country, interested me so 
much that I’d like to find out more about them. It’s a 
They wear now 


times. 


wild, picturesque region where they live. 
the same costume and use the same dialect that they did 
690 years ago. They believe in ghosts and fairies, and 
tell wonderful stories of Xanas, tiny fairies, who come out 
of the springs and fountains about midnight, and dry 
their leng, damp hair in the moonbeams. Then there are 
huestes, they declare, little imps who hide in marshes ¢ nd 
dark woods, and only come out when something sad or 
dreadful is about to happen.” 

“Then there are the Cantabrians,’ Jackman 
“and next to them the Basques, with their hard language. 
The legends say that it is the language of the angels, and 
that Adam and Eve used it! I read that the devil studied 
ii seven years; and then he gave it up, for he only knew 


began, 


three words, after all his work! 

“The Andalusians,” continued Jackman, “say that in 
Pasque you spell Solomon and pronounce it Nebuchad- 
li is spoken by 600,000 Spaniards and French. 
The people are perhaps 


nezzar! 
The native name is Esquera. 
Iberians.”’ 

And now Doris took up the account. “The Lusitanians 
occupied what is now Portugal. They were the most 
iearned tribe in Spain. A Roman writer says that( in his 
time) they had had laws and poems and grammatical 


rules for their language for 6,000 years. They were 
Druid worshippers. Druid means men of oak. 
“The Catalonians lived in the northeastern part of 


Spain. That was settled by the Phoenicians, whom my 
reference calls ‘a roving people, who were dwelling on the 


scaccast of Syria at the earliest dawn of history.’ They 
were the Canaanites of the Bible, and were pirates. But 
for once pirates seem to have done something useful. My 


reference says they ‘left behind them improved civiliza- 
tion.’ They went through the Strait of Gibraltar, and 
made voyages to the British Isles, where they found tin. 
You remember the meaning of Britain—have you a 
Britannia teapot in your house? 

“Catalonia was one of the Phoenician colonies. 
(Latin Gades, from Phoenician Gadir, which meant “‘in- 
And, do you re- 


Cadiz 


closed’) was the strongest settlement. 
member, they thought Cadiz was the end of the world in 
those days. But there was a good-sized world beyond it!” 
“And when we go to Spain,” added Jackman, ‘‘we can 
up for they are still found 


there,” 
We spent but three minutes on No. 5, but we found out 


dig some Phoenician coins 


that these Phoenicians gave to the colonies they formed 
“for it was to this people,” was Miriam’s 
including all the races 


owes the al- 


our alphabet 
quctation, “that western Europe 
from which English-speaking people spring 
phabet we now employ.” 
CARD 2. 

1. “Ships of Tarshish.” 
2. “The Story of Hannibal.” 

3. “How Spain Became a Roman Province.” 

!, “Sertorius and His Milk-White Fawn.” 

5. “Spanish Bull Fights.” 

“Ships of Tarshish” took up “Spain in the Bible.” For, 
as Mr. Hale “our first glimpse of Spain is in the 
Bible language, where we read of the ships of Tarshish.” 


says, 


These, we found, were the Phoenician ships which traded 
with Tartessus. That was the district west of Gibraltar, 
in the 
steamers there, taking in copper ore at the mouth of the 


south of Spain. Now-a-days there are English 


river Tinto. 
“And to think!” 
from this very place, 


“It was 
only in the other 
‘ships of Tarshish,’ that Columbus sailed to discover the 
New World!” 

This Phoenician trade of course gave Carthage a foot- 


just exclaimed Margaret. 


this same river, 


hold in Spain. Carthage was a Phoenician colony, but 


by and by it was far ahead of the northern cities of Phoe- 
nicia. In the days of the prophet Isaiah—that was the 
eighth century before Christ—the trade with Tartessus 
was very important for Tyre; read Ezekiel xxvii.: 12, 


‘Tarshish was thy merchant by reason of the multitude 


of all kind of riches; with silver, iron, tin, and lead they 
traded in thy fairs.” 
We Icoked up all the references to Tarshish: II. Chroni- 


cles ix.: 21, x.: 36; Jeremiah x.: 9; Ezekiel xxxviii.: 13; 
Jonah i.: 3; Psalms xlviii.: 7, Ixxii, 10; Isaiah ii.: 16, 
xxiii., lx: 9, Ixvi.: 19. And in II. Chronicles ix.: 21 we 


apes mentioned again: “‘For the King’s ships 
every 


found our 
went to Tarshish with the servants of Huram; 
three years once came the ships of Tarshish, bringing 
gold, and silver, ivory, and apes, and peacocks.” 

Some one read an extract from our text-book as fol- 
lows:— 

“When one reads in his Bible of Hiram, king of Tyre, 
or of that handsome Isabella,—who has given to all Jeze- 
bels of modern days her name of Jezebel,—when one reads 
in his ‘Virgil’ of her cousin—or was it her grandniece, 
the Elissa or Dido, ‘who wept in silence’ because Aeneas 
would not come,—one must remember that people with 
their names and of their blood came and lived and mar- 
ried ana bore children and died in our beautiful Spain. 
There is their blood to-day,—all mixed in with the blood 
of Basques, and Celtiberians, and Galicians, and Goths, 
and Romans, and Moors. A bit of their language is in 
Barcelona,—which word preserves the memory of the 
Barca family of Carthage, to which Hamilcar 4nd Hanti- 
bal belcnged. Barca is of the same root as the name ef 
Barak,—who sent Balaam on his errand,—and it means 
‘lightning.’ In ‘Carthagena’ we have the memorial of 
‘Carthage,’ and Carthage means ‘city.’ Where you read, 
in the book of Job, ‘I went out to the gate through the 
city,’ you read what Job wrote when he said ‘through 
Kereth,’ and in the book of Joshua you find that Kartah, 


in Zebulun, was one of the cities of the Levites. Kartah 
was the ancient godmother of Carthage, Crita, and the 
Carthagenas. Kartah-tuba—‘an important city’—became 
the Corduba of the Romans, the Cordova of to-day. From 


Cercovan leather, the best in the world, the workmen in 
leaiher were called Cordwainers till within the memory 
ct this generation—and not because they waxed their 
thread.”’ —Hale. 
In No. 2 told little nine-year-old Hannibal 
swore at the altar eternal enmity to Rome; and we stud- 


we how 
ied up all his wars and his career. 

Passing over the other topics, we must give just a line 
or two to No. 5, That was a very interesting subject, for 
we realized, when the hour was over, how the cruelty of 
the Spanish character had been fed on those bull fights, 
attended And for 
how many centuries the bull fight has been the national 
You remember it antedates the Roman 
amphitheatre, even. 

“i think we’d better be careful that we don’t cultivate 
a similar taste ourselves,” Harold. “I'd like 
athletic—without a prize-fight training. I won’t read any 
accounts of prize fights, anyway, for I want the United 
States tu be beyond all danger of such a fate as Spain's!” 


by men, women, and children alike. 


amusement! 


said to be 


On Wednesday our card was:-— 

1. “The Goths.” 

2. “Ataulphus.’’* 

2. “The Little Wolf.’ 

1, “A Gothie Bride.” 

. “Stories of Wamba, Roderick,” ete. 

“The Little Wolf’ 
verted the Goths and Vandals to Christianity in the mid- 
dle of the fourth century. 

“The Gothic Bride” was one of the daughters of Atha- 
nagild, king ot the Visigoths, who was given in marriage 
to a French king. Such a sad journey as the poor young 
You remember her rough ride over the 


was Wulf-i-las, or Ulfilas, who con- 


princess had! 
wild mountains from Toledo, and that sad parting from 
her mcther. No wonder she was sad. It must have been 
a premonition of her fate; she was strangled at the bride- 
grcoom’s order six months later. Then the 
Gothic “the whose 
crimes Have been the subject of many a romance.” 

We told, too, the legend of ‘“‘Wamba.” It was the time 
when the Goths, you remember, wanted a king. 


there was 


other princess, Brunhilda, famous, 


The pope 
said the future king was a laborer by the name of Wamba. 
When they found him he was plowing. 
Wamba laughed when told their errand. “Yes,” said 
he, “I shall be king about the time that my pole puts out 
And lo! 


and so Wamba went to b 


leaves!’’ and he stuck it in the ground. it began 
to bud, then put out leaves; 
king. You can read for yourself his experience as a 
monk. And “Roderick,” the last of the Goths, you will 
find an interesting character. Friday’s card was: 

1. “In the Days of the Moors.” 

2. “Roland and Oliver.” 

3. “Alhambra Stones.”’ 

4. “The Fall of Granada.” 

5. “‘Ferdinand and Isabella.’ 

In No. 1 we told the story of the Moors, or Saracens (as 
Christian writers called them). 


The second topic was the story of Roland and Sit 
Oliver, as Mr. Hale told it. For you see that we found 
most O: Our material in one book. And you will be sur 


prised to find how much can be ‘gathered from even on 
source, if you manage rightly. 





* The second king of the Visigoths; Adolphus, Gibbon ealls him 
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Scn-etimes we recited poems and legends, like that of 


“Bernardo Del Carpio?’:— 
“The warrior bowed his crested head, and tamed his heart 
of fire, 
And sued the haughty king to free his long-imprisoned 
sire,”’ ete. 
And we have become quite familiar with the history of 
Spain from that week of topic parties. 





Industrial and Commercial Geography. ** 


BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 


THE FISH INDUSTRY. 
The fishing industry of the United States amounts 
to nearly $50,000,000 annually, Massachusetts lead- 


ing with $7,631,194; Maryland following with 
$6,460,759; New York, $5,041,259; Virginia, 
$3,641,252; New Jersey, $3,625,890; California, 


$3,044,731; Alaska, $2,410,848; Maine, $2,225,806. 

Fishing may be subdivided into food fish and oil 
and fertilizer fish. The latter is styled the Menhaden 
industry, which has taken as high as 776,000,000 fish 
eff the Atantic coast in one year, yielding 3,372,847 
gallons of oil and 50,976 tons of fertilizer. 
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ood fishing is of various kinds, deep sea, or 


“pelagic”; “anadromous,” or fish that live in the sea, 
but go up river to fresh water to spawn; “shell fish,” 
such as lobsters, clams, and oysters; “inland fish,” 
which live in fresh water, such as pickerel, bass, trout, 
and perch. 

The deep sea food fish are chiefly cod, halibut, blue 

The chief anadromous fish are 
There 


fish, and mackerel. 


shad and salmon. are seventy-five varieties of 
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fish on sale in the markets of any large city of the 





BLUEFISH, 


American seaboard. 

The Europeans came to America primarily for 
gold, then for spices, fish, and furs. Gold and spices 
took them south, fish and furs took them north. 
About the year 1500 the Cabots made a map of the 





SPANISH 


MACKEREL. 


New World coast from Laborador south, which they 


named the “Land of the Codfish,’—Tierra de los 
Bacallaes. 
In 1577 the Spanish had large fleets of fishing 


vessels off the coast of Newfoundland after fish for 
their “fasting davs.” so that the Catholic religion is 
often seen to play an important part in the relation 
of the Old World to the New. 

In 1600 there were 200 English fishing vessels, em- 
ploving 1,000 men, on the New foundland coast. 
These. with the French, Spanish, and Danish fisher- 
men, are supposed to make as many as 5,000 fishermen 
of that coast 300 years ago. 
fishing is the 
The English are 


Atlantie 


have caught 


Herring earhest traceable 


coast fishing. known to 


*Copyright 


and cured herring as early as 495. The American 
Indians had a crude way of preserving fish by drying 
in the sun, by which means they often kept it some 
time. ‘There is né means of estimating how early the 
Scandinavians dried and salted fish, which they kept 
well into the winter. Smoking fish for preservation 
is of a later date, but was done earlier than we can 
trace the date, certainly as early as the twelfth cen- 
tury among the Norsemen. Preservation by ice is an 
American device, and was used very soon after cod 
fishing was practiced off the American coast. 

The Virginia oysters were reported so attractive in 
1606 that they are supposed to have been a prominent 
In 1619 
the Virginia oyster found his way into British verse 
from no less a pen than that of Michael Drayton. 
To-day Maryland employes 36,436 men in her fishing 


factor in inspiring the settlement of 1607. 


interests. mostly in oyster getting. The presence of 
the oysters in Virginia was discovered in 1606 by 


frightening away a group of Indians pienicing on the 


shcre, who fled, leaving their steaming oysters on the 
A delicious reception indeed. 


coals. 





rROUT, 


Virginia and Maryland were 
inexhaustible, but the demand 
great for these fish that legislatures have had to come 
to the protection of the Chesapeake bay oyster 
grounds. Now all the oyster grounds on the coast 


The oyster-beds of 


deemed has been so 


are under regulation, but even now it is probable that 
the demand is far above the supply, and the oyster, 
like the terrapin, must beeome a high-priced delicacy. 

Clams, however, have shown no tendency to be 
scarce, and may ultimately have to take the place of 
(he luscious oyster. 

Lobsters are already scarce because of overfishing 
the of undersized All 
laws against the taking of these young lobsters have 
proved ineffectual thus far. 

Deep-sea fishing seems to have an inexhaustible 
supply. More than 5,000 men have been steadily 


aud reckless use lobsters. 


taking cod off the Newfoundland coast for 400 years, 





cob, 


ana no impression seems to have been made upon 
them. JHalibut has. however, been sadly reduced in 
quantity on the Atlantic coast, but there is hope that 
the Pacific will yield abundant supply. This is not 
assured as yet. 

Mackerel an fish, 


catch is phenomenal some years even now, and there 


are unreliable shore but the 
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is no sufficient evidence that the supply is to be weak- 
ened. All shore and deep-sea fishing wander from 
one set of grounds to another in such a way as to make 
it impossible to know whether there is any real redue- 


tion except in the case of halibut, 


Thomas Shadwell 
Nahum 
Nicholas 
Lawrence Kusden 
Colley 
William 
Thomas Warton 


The anadromous fish, shad and salmon, are in great 
danger of being destroyed. In the Columbia river, 
there were 4,000 cases of salmon canned in 1866, and 
the product increased until in 1889 they canned 
300,885 cases and the supply was suddenly exhausted. 
The shad and salmon are born at the source of the 
river, go down to the salt water and remain until they 
are ready for spawning; then they return to the head 
waters of the river for the laying of their eggs. It is 





SALMON, 


on this return trip that they are taken for canning. 
In this way the Columbia supply has disappeared. 
The first canning in Alaska was in 1883, when 6,000 
were canned. In the next seven years 
27,706,985 salmon were caught. In 1890 there were 
The Alaska supply is liable 
to disappear any year now. 

The fish of the lakes and rivers are being officially 
replaced. 


Cases 


610,717 cases shipped. 


The supply would be speedily exhausted 
but for the breeding establishments which furnish 
these waters with bass and trout in large quantities. 
Laws everywhere provide against fishing in these 
lakes and rivers in the spawning season. 

lish culture consists in securing spawn, hatching 
these eggs artificially, rearing the young fish, pro- 
viding for these “small fry” until they are able to pro- 
vide for themselves, and then distribute these finger- 
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lings in those waters in which the supply is becoming 
exhausted. ‘This American enterprise is largely due 
to a body of private citizens, the American Fish Cul- 
ture Association, whose activity led to the establish- 
ment of the United States Fish Commission. 


OUTLINES'‘AND RECRKEATIONS 
IN LITERATURE. 
BY 


CHARLES B. KELLEY. 
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Of all persons, the teacher has greatest need to use 


simple, clear language. 


New England headquarters at Washington will be 
at the Regent, the best location in the city, Pennsvl- 
Vania avenue, corner 15th street. 


If it were realized what an extravagant luxury 
the state publication of poor school books is in Cali- 
fornia, there would never be a suspicion of its repeti- 
tion in other states. 


Mr. Winship will have a letter, “Looking About 
Home,” in a few weeks. He will have made twenty- 
five addresses, mostly at high school and seminary, 
rormal school and college commencements, by July 4, 


and he will “iook about” among these schools. 


The exercise, “The Planetary System,” used in the 
Journal of June 2d, should have been credited to 
Theda (iildemeister of Hillsboro, Il. The article, 
“Has Duluth the Knowledge?” by “E. B. S.,” which 
appeared May 4, was written by Elizabeth B. Stryker 
of Elgin, Til. 


Rates from Boston to Washington and return are 
$14.50, $15.50, or $16.50, according to the route. 
The $14.50 is via Fall River line, Boston to New 
York and return, to which should be added $2.00 for 
stateroom for round trip. Arrangements have also 
been made for an excursion, four days in Washing- 
fares, staterooms, meals 
for $27.00. 


ton, including all expenses, 
en route and hotel 


The price ot a ticket from Boston to North (‘on- 
way and return, for attendance upon the American 


T ° . 
institute of Insiruetion. is but $4.25. 
\ 


rom all other 
Hotels from 
Ke xeursions to various points of 


sew I*ngland points it is relatively low. 

1.00 a dav upward. 

interest in the mountains are very low. The pro- 

gramme is unusually attractive. There ought to be a 
Le, 


large rally of educational people at North Conway 
July 5-8. 


The details are all arranged for the excursion from 
Washingion to Boston, $35 for nine days, including 
all expenses, with a day at Fortress Monroe, four days 
in Boston (Concord, Lexington, Nantasket, Cam- 
bridge, and a carriage drive in the suburbs), a day in 
New York. and four hours each in Baltimore and 
Vhiladelphia. For particulars address A. E. Win- 
ship, 3 Somerset street, Boston. There will be two 
sections of the excursion, leaving Washington for 
Bosten July 11 and 12. 








THE ST. PAUL SURPRISE. 


The cdiacational world has become accustomed to 
surprises, but it has never had a more genuine sur- 
prise than in the defeat of Virgil G. Curtis after one 
vear of cminently successful experience as superin- 
tendent of the St. Paul schools. The circumstances 
which led to this have absolutely nothing to do with 
Mr. Curtis. personally, professionally, or locally. 
There have been few cases in school history in which 
any man has accomplished so much in his first year 
as has Mr. Curtis. He has been thoroughly pro- 
fessional and every way efficient, and he has secured a 
place in publie esteem rarely enjoyed by an educator 
after su short service. Fortunately, Mr. Curtis has a 
long and successful record, and he will in nowise 
suffer in public esteem. 








COLLEGE DEGREES DEMANDED. 

All along the line are evidences that hereafter 
newly-elected high school principals in cities and 
principals of normal schools shall not only be college 
graduates, but shall have secured a master’s or a 
doctor’s degree. The George Howland Club and the 
lla F. Young Club of Chicago have united in mak- 
ing such recommendation to the school board. They 
further recommend that principals of grammar 
schools shall be graduates of college or university, with 
at least a bachelor’s degree; the superintendent and 
supervisors should be graduates of college or univer- 
sity, with at least a bachelor’s degree ; all grade and 
primary teachers should be graduates of a well- 
equipped normal school or college. 

This action on the part of teachers already in ser- 
vice is significant. It is everywhere apparent that 
training is to be universally demanded of new comers, 
but this is not expected to work any hardship in the 
case of teachers of successful experience who have 
not had such training. It is inevitable that it should 
do so in some cases, and in many instances light- 
weight men and women with training will supersede 
heavy-weight men and women with experience, but 
without training. Such injustice and mistakes can 
hut occur in any reform movement. The first great 
step is the establishing of an ideal, the second is see- 
ing to it that its application shall not work harm to 
(lie cause or to individuals. Let us see to it that an 
ideal standard is established: then let us protect our- 
selves from our own ideal standard. 


THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY. 

The movement for a national university at Wash- 
ington, as planned for by George Washington a hun- 
dred years ago, loses nothing of its energy, though 
the tangible results of the agitation are not apparent. 

It is some tinre since John W. Hoyt made his first 
great move toward materializing the project, and now 
a multitude of women all over the country are enlisted 
in the crusade to awaken the public conscience to 
that responsibility and privilege of a unique scholarly 
institution at the national capital under the direction 
of the government. 

Public interest would be greater were it known 
We do not need to duplicate 
Unless the National Uni- 


just what it would be. 
any existent institutions. 
versity can specialize to a greater degree than any of 
these, can command a higher order of talent, can give 
sreater opportunity for scholars to devote themselves 
for life to exclusive research, and can give the world 
at government expense the results of such scholarship 


as no existing university can do, there would seem to 
be no occasion for the investment of millions in such 
a venture. 

There is some cause to fear that a national univer- 
sity could not be so limited. There is a possibility 
that it would be more popular than scholarly, that it 
would be diverted into an opportunity for students 
to live in Washington and pursue their studies with- 
out tuition and with ever-increasing government aid. 

It should be said, however, that every great move- 
ment has insisted upon post-graduate courses only; 
these post-graduate courses to be in every depart- 
ment of learning. 

It is eminently true that Washington is more and 
more to afford facilities to be found nowhere else for 
a cluster of professional schools of highest grade to 
represent at all times the sum of human knowledge. 
In this way it might be possible for the United States 
to lead the world in the work of research and investi- 
gation. There are thousands of American students 
studying in European universities each year, and these 
sons of America are often greatly influenced by the 
leadership of foreign thought and_ scholarship. 
What would it mean if the tide could be turned and 
thousands of foreign scholars be educated here? 
Why not? ; 

There is ground for a strong sentimental appeal 
for such an institution. ‘The Father of His Country 
made a bequest more than 100 years ago in aid of 
an endowment of such a university, and selected land 
in Washington as the site; the government could 
have a university nowhere else and have the same 
control over it as in the District of Columbia; the 
vast governmental resources in the Congressional 
library, in the various “departments,” and in the 
Smithsonian Institution, which are now largely run- 
ning to waste, could be utilized for national glory; 
there are experts in every department of the govern- 
ment—military, naval, and civic servicee—who could 
render invaluable aid in such a university, and who 
would in return have their own influence and 
scholarly standing much magnified. The govern- 
ment itself could but be largely influenced thereby to 
transform itself from political to statesmanlike con- 
dition; the patrictic sentiment of the country would 
he largely strengthened. Not only did Washington 
favor such an institution, but Franklin, John 
(dams, Jefferson, Monroe, John Quincey Adams, 
Jackson, Grant, and Hayes. It there is to be such a 
university, the foundations should be laid at once. 
There is no time to lose. 


THE PROFESSIONAL SIDE OF IT. 

The situaiicn in Chicago presents a crisis in the 
profession. A few years ago there was no more 
professional sentiment among superintendents than 
there is now among teachers in many communities, 
but largely through the N. E. A. this has been 
changed. One of the professional gains to be 
credited to the national association is the exalted 
tone of many men in the matter of accepting another 
cducator’s position. There is practically no one in 
the country who is the professional peer of Mr. Lane 
of Chicago. Mr. Seaver of Boston, Mr. Soldan of St. 
Louis, Mr. Gove of Denver, or of any other profes- 
sional superintendent who affiliates with the brethren, 
who would accept a unanimous election to one of 
their positions under any circumtances which would 
ve considered non-professional. 

This is as it should be. No physician will take a 
hrother physician’s patient in a non-professional way. 
No lawyer will interfere non-professionally with an- 
other's practice. No business man who has any self- 
respect will offer a position to another man’s help in 
a non-professional way. No woman will invite a 
neighbor’s kitchen girl to her own service, and, yet, 
the ruling spirit in the original country district was 
for aspirants for a school to plan and plot the down- 
fail of the teacher in charge for the sake of getting 
the position. Even now there are communities in 
Which teachers will deliberately and maliciously offer 
to teach for less wages—the term “wages” is used ad- 
visedly, for it would disgrace the word “salary” to 
apply it to such creatures—than the teacher of the 
last term. 
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The present attitude among educators is so far in SUPERINTENDENT'S SEAL NOT INDISPENSABLE.‘ on the land side. The governor-general of the 
advance of that of other days that it deserves to be Section 24 of the South Carolina statute, approved Philippines, in a despatch to the home government, 
emphasized on all occasions. 'There have been many March 9, 1896, entitled “An act to declare the free admits the desperate nature of the situation, and the 
instances of late, most of which are unknown to the school law of this state,” reads: “The county superin- fact that the Madrid authorities permitted his 
public, in which men have taken a highly honorable tendents of education shall keep in their office a die despatch to be published shows how little hope they 
stand in this regard. in a circular form, upon the centre of which shall be have of averting a complete disaster at Manila. Gen- 

There are those who argue that this works a great engraved in capital letters the word ‘seal’ and on the eral Merritt and his expeditionary force when they 
hardship in some cases, as it undoubtedly does. Men circumference the proper words indicating the office, reach the Ihilippines will be confronted by one of the 
have come to the editor of the Journal for advice in Which shall be regarded as the seal of the office, and) most difficult problems with which Americans have 
special cases, men who desire to be strictly profes- which the county superintendent of education shall ever had to deal. 
sional, but having suffered from the non-professional be required to impress upon all papers issued from his * * * 
rivalry ef another are called upon for a double sacri- office and affix his name to such paper,” ete. Under The war 1evenue bill, as finally agreed upon be- 
fice in their desire to be professionally honorable. this, it was contended, in state against Morton, 28 {ween the two houses of congress, carries with it a 
This has led to the earnest inquiry whether or not it Southeastern Reporter, 945, that a warrant drawn by provisicn ter the issue of four hundred million dol- 
is always dishonorable to be a candidate for another the board of trustees of a school district upon the lars of bonds. an amount midway between the figures 
man’s vosition, and if so, what chance there is for ad- county treasurer, for one month’s salary to a teacher of the senate and house bills. The senate amendment 
sancing the profession along progressive lines. of a public school in such district, must, in order to fer the coinage ef the silver bullion in the treasury 

Professions! standards differ among individuals be valid, have not only the approval of the county and the use of the so-called “seigniorage” is modified 
and with the same man at different times. The fol- superintendent of education indorsed thereon, but so that only one and a half million dollars, instead of 
lowing standard is perhaps as high as we can hope such approval must be under the seal of office of such four million dollars, will be coined. At this rate, 
to attain at present; it is certainly as low as self- superintendent. But the supreme court of South which is but little if any in excess of that at which 
respecting men ean accept. A man should not ex- Carolina holds otherwise with regard to the seal. coinage has been carried on for some time, the process 
pect to be secure against rivalry from his peers who is Kirst, it calls attention to the fact that the language will last five years. The senate provision for a tax 
conceded to be personally or professionally unequal to employed does not state that no paper issued from on inheritance is adopted, as is also the ten-cent per 
ihe position he holds. A man may have been equal the office of the county superintendent of education pound tax on tea. The house receded from the pro- 
to the position when he was elected, but the growth Without such seal shall be void and of no effect, for posed increase in the tonnage tax, which aroused so 
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ot the city, continued ill health, or some unfortunate Which reason the court declares that it is not pre- much criticism. 
combinations may have unfitted him for the posi- pared to say that the absence of such seal to any paper “4 = 
lion as it is to-day. No man who gets a position issued from such office would render it, of itself, null The election in Oregon June 6 resulted in a com- 
through pelitical or other non-professional means is and void. THowever, let that it be as it may, the plete Republican victory over the combined Populist, 
exempt from any strictly professional rivalry. Being court finds even better ground for its position in that Democratic, and Silver-Republican forces, which were 
in a position secured unworthily does not make it un- the above requirement relates to papers issued from united in the support of a fusion ticket. The Re- 
professional for a worthy man to accept it at the hands the county superintendent’s office only, while it con- publican state ticket was elected by a plurality of 
of an honorable board. A man whose character is as- “ders that the warrant for a teacher’s salary issues about ten thousand, which is five times as large as the 
sailed with reasonable justification is not exempt from from the board of trustees of a school district, and plurality of the MeKinley electors in 1896. Both 
professional rivalry, no more is a man who is the not from the superintendent’s office. It further congressional districts were carried by large majori- 
‘aggressor in a persistent personal quarrel with his holds that, under section 42 of the act above referred ties, and the legislature is so heavily Republican in 
hoard, nor one who stands in the way of all progres- 9, it isnot necessary that such a warrant be signed by both branches that no conceivable combination can 
sive Measures. each of the three members of the board of trustees, prevent the election of a Republican to fill the exist- 
The primal theught in all professional advance- but that it will be valid if signed by a majority of ing vacancy in the United States senate. The signifi- 
ment is the best good of the schools rather than of them. cance of the election lies in the fact that it was 
fought on the free silver issue. The Republicans, who 
were first in the field, declared uncompromisingly 








the educator. The greatest good to the greatest 
number for the longest time underlies all professional 


standards. On this basis any man of good character [For the week ending June 13.] for the gold standard and against free silver, and the 
and good ettainments, who is so circumstanced that The plan of the war, in its general outlines, is now free-silver forces accepted the challenge, with the re- 


lescribed. 


* * * 


he can do goed service to the schools and is faithful pretty clear, in spite of the judicious reticence of the sults just « 
in the performance of his duties, and is neither ex- government as to details. There is to be no rash 

tremely conservative nor progressive, a man with movement upon Havana, as clamored for by the yel- The senate appears to be wedded to its idols, so 
whom most teachers and school boards can work ad- low journals, but there is to be a combined Jand and far as the epplication of reform principles to the mak- 
vantageously, should be absolutely secure against the naval attack upon Santiago de Cuba. Admiral ing of appointments is concerned. A motion to 
acceptance of his position by any honorable man Sampson has destroyed some of the most important amend the bill providing for taking the twelfth census 
when personal pique, political intrigue, or temporary shore batteries there, and he has a thousand or more so as to have the enumerators and clerks appointed 








disaffection threaten him. marines who can be landed to hold the beach and as- through the agency of the civil service commission 
sist the disembarking of a strong military expedition, was defeated, 15 to 31. A general declaration was 

which will be further protected by the guns of the adopted that all employees should be selected on ac- 

RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. feet. The ground about Santiago is hilly, and the count of special fitness and without reference to their 
—- climate is healthy. By making Santiago rather than — political offiitations, but as this was accompanied by 

OREGON WOMEN CAN VOTE FOR SCHOOL DI- I[lavana the first point of attack we avoid climatic a provision that not more than two-thirds of the em- 
RECTORS. perils and do not engage the enemy where he has the —ployecs should be of the same party, it is clear that not 


The supreme court of Oregon has decided, in the most and biggest guns and the largest army behind only are pctitical affiliations to be regarded, but a 
case of Harris against Burr, 52 Pacific Reporter, 17, them. This plan, moreover, practically ensures the careful tally kept of them. This means, of course, 
that state, to vote ata capture or destruction of Admiral Cervera’s fleet. that the census will be taken in the old wasteful way, 
chool meeting for director of the district in which Santiago once in our possession, a similar combined with the henchmen and hangers-on of senators and 
‘uch meeting is held. The statute prescribes: “Sec- attack will be made upon San Juan, and Porto Rico representatives loaded upon it. This being the case, 
tion 1. In all school districts in this state with a can be taken and occupied without serious diffictlty. it is at least semething that the scope of the census 
\opulation of one thousand and upwards, any citizen In the meantime, the blockade of Havana will be is to be restricted to population, mortality, and vital 
f this state shall be entitled to vote at a school meet- maintrined. and when the right time comes, if Spain statistics, agriculture and manufacturing, and that 
ng who is twenty-one years of age, and has resided in does not sue for peace in the meantime, a crushing the census report is to be contained in four volumes 


that women are entitled, in 


e district thirty days immediately preceding the blow will be delivered there. instead of twenty-five, as in the case of the eleventh 
eeting, and has property in the district upon which . ™ . census, ; 
. . . ry ° . . . . . . Me * 
or she pays a tax.” But it was strongly urged, in [he second military expedition to the Philippines, 
is case, that the law is violative of section 2 of conveyed in three large transports and numbering Italy, as wel! as Spain, has experienced a cabinet 


-everal thousand men, will be on its way from San crisis, and, es in Spain, the reconstruction of the 
Francisco to Manila before these words are printed. cabinet was effected without any change of the 
The monitor Monterey, accompanied by the collier” governing head, and without any probable change of 
and the monitor Monadnock policy. The recent sanguinary bread riots in Italy 


ticle 2 of the state constitution, which provides that 
n all elections, not otherwise provided for by this 
istitution, every white male citizen,” of certain 


ve : ‘ -e > n ! 1 » 
scribed qualifications, “shall be entitled to vote at Brutus, sailed June 7%, “Py , 
by law.” That there was will follow before long. The expeditionary force al- were on so large a scale and were so desperately fought 


together will number at least twenty thousand men, as to indicate the existence of wide-spread discon- 
and it is hinted that it will operate against the Caro- ient. At the bottom of this discontent is the dis- 
Ladrone islands as well as against the tress cecasioned by high taxes, dear bread, scant em- 


elections authorized b 
mg logic in this contention, the supreme court 
nits; but it takes the ground that the elective fran- 


se conferred by this constitutional provision does line and , 
nor was it intended to, fix and define the quali- Philippines. In the meantime, the insurgents in the ployment, and the heavy burdens resulting from the 


ions of voters at school meetings: or that, at any Philippines, under command of Aguinaldo, whom maintenance of a disproportionate military establish- 
it should be construed as the legislature had Admiral Dewey took back to the islands and other- ment. But the Rudini ministry, instead of address- 
strued it when acting under the other constitu- wise assisted, have won a series of important victories ing itself to alleviating these difficulties, puts down 
. over the Spariards and have taken two thousand the mobs by armed force, and then plans to restrict 
prisoners. ‘Chey are in full possession of Cavite and the franchise, so that discontent shall not have so 
neighboring provinces, and have hemmed in Manila free a chance to express itself at the polls. 


al provision, which ascribed to that body the 
er to provide for the establishment of a system 
ommon schools. 
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ETYMOLOGICAL DERIVATION OF THE 
NAMES OF THE STATES AND TERRI- 
TORIES. 


BY JESSE W. BONNELL. 





[Note.—Many of the names of states have several prob- 
able derivations, but we give only the one which is most 
generally accepted by etymologists and geographers. ] 

Alabama (Ind.).—Here we rest. 

Alaska.—“This name was originally applied only to the 
narrow peninsula situated at the southwest extremity of 
the Alaska territory. It is a corruption of alakshak, 
mainland, continent, a term of the Eastern dialects of the 
Aleut language. The name of Unalashak island contains 
the same word, for it is contracted from angun alakshak, 
‘to the west of the mainland.’ Angun, west, also enters 
into the composition of Unangun, a division of the Aleut 
people, which is reducible to un, people, and angun, west.” 
—From Notes by Ivan Petroff, ‘““Science,’’ New Series, Vol. 
I., No. 8. 

Arkansas (Ind. and Fr.).—Indian Kansoos, ‘smoky 
water,” French prefix ar for arc, ‘“‘a bow.” 

Arizona (Ind.).—Sand hills. 

California.—The root of the word is thought by eminent 
scholars to be the Spanish word califa, caliph, from the 
Arabie khalifah, successor, from khalafa, to succeed, the 
caliphs being the acknowledged successors of Mohammed. 
The name was given by Cortes, who probably took it from 
the old Spanish romance, ‘“‘Les Sergas de Esplandian,” by 
Garcia Ordonez de Montalvo, which was first published in 
1510. In this work a pagan queen named Calafia, living 
in the kingdom of California, furnishes an army of Ama- 
zons to Esplandian, emperor of the Greeks, to aid in de- 
fending Constantinople against the Eastern infidels. 

The land of Califia is noted as an island “rich with gold, 
diamonds, and pearls.” 

Colorado (Sp.).—Red color. The name was first applied 
to the Colorado river because of the red cliffs along its 
banks. 

Columbia, District of.—‘We have agreed that the fed- 
eral district shall be called the territory of Columbia, and 
the federal city the city of Washington.’’—Original com- 
inissioners in a letter dated September 9, 1791. The name 
is the feminine of Columbus, and it was in honor of the 
great discoverer that the name was given to our em- 
blematiec goddess of liberty. Probably first used by Dr. 
Timothy Dwight in a popular song written by him, which 
began: 

“Columbia, Columbia, to glory arise, 

The queen of the world and the child of the skies.” 

Delaware.—First given to the bay in honor of Lord De 
la War. 

Connecticut (Ind.).—-Long river. 

Florida (Sp. Pascua Florida).—Holy day of flowers. 
Given by Ponce de Leon on Easter Sunday, March 27, 1513. 

Georgia.-—In honor of George IL of England. 

Idaho (Shoshone or Snake Ind.).—Gem of the moun- 
tains, or, more strictly, Diadem of the mountains, refer- 
ring to the white, lustrous rim shown by the snow peaks 
as the sun rises behind or over them. The mountains are 
very abrupt, and the snow drifts around their summits in 
the form of a circle or crescent. 

Illinois (Ind. and Fr.).—Illini, “men,” ois, ‘‘tribe,”’ 
iribe of men. 

Indiana.—From the word Indian. First applied in 1768 
to a great tract of land north of the Ohio river purchased 
by a company of fur traders from the Indians. 

lowa (French form of the Indian word Ayuhba).—The 
drowsy or the sleepy ones. 

Kansas (Ind.).—Smoky water. 

Kentucky (Shawnoese Ind., Kain tukee).—At the head 
of the river. 

Louisiana.—Given in honor of Louis XIV. of France. 

Maine.—Calied The Mayne at a very early date by the 
mariners to distinguish it from the islands along the coast. 

Maryland (Lat. Terra Mariae).—Mary’s land. Given in 
honor of Henrietta Maria, queen of Charles I. of England, 
and daughter of Henry IV. of France. 

Massachusetts (Natic Ind.).—The place of the great 
hills; reference to the Blue Hills. 

Michigan (Ind.).—A weir for fish, from fancied resem- 
blance of the lake to a fish trap. 

Minnesota (Ind.).--Cloudy water. 

Mississippi (Natchez Ind.).—The father of waters. 
(Choctaw Ind.), long river. 

Missouri (Ind.).—Muddy water. 

Montana (Sp. Montana from Lat. Mons.).—Moun- 
talnous. 

Nebraska (Ind.).—Shallow water, water valley. 

Nevada (Sp.).—Snowy. 

New Hampshire \fter Hampshire county, England 
New Jersey After the Isle of Jersey. 

New Mexico.—A distinguishing name from old Mexico 

rhe word Mexico jis from the name of the Aztee god 

Mexitli 


New York.—In honor of.the duke of York. 

North Carolina (Lat. Carolus).—Charles. The name 
‘arolina was given by John Ribaut to his fort in honor of 
Charles IX. of France, and the English preserved the 
name in honor of Charles II. of England. 

North Dakota (Ind.).—‘‘The proper name, Dakota, sig- 
nifies allied, or leagued together, and is equivalent to our 
name United as applied to the States, and all of whom 
are not Dakotas, or allies, are considered enemies, and it 
is deemed glorious to kill one of them.’’—Dr. Thomas 8. 
Williamson. 

Ohio (Ind.).—Beautiful river. 

Oklahoma (Ind. okla, city, town, tribe, settlement, etc., 
homa, humma or umna, red).—Red town, red people, red 
region, etc. 

Oregon (Sp.).—Great river of the West. Reference to 
the Columbia. 

Pennsylvania.—‘The name which Penn had fixed on for 
his province was New Wales, on account of its mountain- 
ous character. But Secretary Blathwayte, a’ Welshman, 
objected to have the Quaker country called after his native 
land. The new proprietor then proposed Sylvania, on ac- 
count of its magnificent forests; and to this the king him- 
self added Penn, in honor of the great admiral. It was 
a happy combination,—the Forest Land of Penn! The 
proprietor, however, fearful lest it would appear an in- 
stance of vanity in him to have allowed a large princi- 
pali.y to be called after his family, appealed to the king, 
and offered twenty guineas to the secretary to have it 
altered. Had he appealed to Blathwayte and bribed the 
king, he might have succeeded. As it was, Charles took 
upon himself the responsibility of the name, and the 
patent was issued in the usual form.”—-William Hepworth 
Dixon. ° 

South Carolina.—See North Carolina. 

South Dakota.—See North Dakota. 

Rhode Island.—Name given in allusion to a fancied re- 
semblance to the Isle of Rhodes. “It is ordered by this 
court that the island commonly called Aquethneck shall 
be from henceforth called the Isle of Rhodes, or Rhode 
Island.’’-—Order of General Court of Elections, 1644. 

Tennessee (Ind.).—River of the Big Bend. 

Texas (Ind.).—Friendly, or friends. 

Utah (Ind.).—Dwellers in mountains. 

Vermont (Fr. verd, green; mont., mountain).—Green 
mountain. 

Virginia.—Named in honor of Queen Elizabeth, the 
Virgin Queen. 

Washington.—In honor of George Washington. 

West Virginia.—See Virginia. 

Wisconsin (Fr.).—Wik rushing channel. 

Wyoming (Ind.).—Great plains. The name was evi- 
dently carried westward by emigrants from the Wyoming 
valley in Eastern Pennsylvania. 





Ibsen confesses that he cannot write with any inspiration 
without a tray before him which contains a little bear in wood, 
a little black devil holding a wax candle, and several rabbits 
and cats made of copper. ‘This may appear to you to be 
ridiculous,” said Ibsen, ‘‘but so it is. As to the use I make of 
them, that is my secret, and I shall not divulge it to any one.” 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE COLLEGE STUDENT. 
By William DeWitt. Hyde. Boston: Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell. Cloth. 39 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

* President Hyde has done the college boys of the future 

a service by putting in the form of an entertaining story 

the varied experiences of a boy from the time he first 

speaks to his mother of his desire to go to college to the 
time he use. his college training as a force in the world. 

Religious life at college, literary studies, thoughtless 
pranks, athletics, philosophy, college settlements, choice 
of a profession, the relations of labor and capital, are the 
topics that the young man in the story discusses from the 
varying standpoint of his onward growth. Such a picture 
of an average student painted by the president of a well- 
known college is interesting. It is not preaching, but 
impresses a lesson and awakens sympathy. The book 
will do good, and it is worth the while of some philanthro- 
pist to present it to every freshman in the land next Sep- 
tember. li is a kind of book to go into every Sunday 
schoc! library in place of much that is there, but, above 
all, it is a book that every youth in the preparatory 
schools should read. 


CALEB WEST—MASTER DIVER. By F. Hopkinson 
Smith. With Illustrations by Malcolm Fraser and Ar- 
thur I. Keller. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 378 
pp. Price, $1.50. 

This story opens with the manning of the Cape Ann 
sloop, not for a sea voyage, but for work in the harbor 
upon “Shark Ledge,” by use of derricks. Captain Joe is 
the skipper, Henry Sanford, general manager, Lonny 
Bowles, George Nickles, and ‘“‘our regular gang” to tend 
the derricks, Bill Lacey, ‘a sky larkin’ chap, who can 
climb like a cat,’ and Caleb West, the master diver. These 
and some others figure in the story. Several chapters are 
devoted to a lively description of the details of the work 
on hand, and of the doings of the parties on board the 
sloop and on shore. 

But suddenly it is announced that a boiler has burst. 
and three men are seriously injured, one of whom is Bill 
Lacey. Now the scene changes, and the attention of the 
reader is directed to acase of stolen affection and an 
elopement, a description of which occupies the remaining 
chapters of the book. “Betty” is the wife of Master 
Diver Caleb West, much younger than himself. She now 
becomes the faithful and tender nurse of Bill Lacey. Day 
and night she is constantly by his bedside. As Lacey re- 
covers, he gains Betty’s affections, and persuades her to 
elope with him. But the repentant wife soon realizes her 
mistake, and returns to seek the forgiveness of her in- 
jured and indignant husband. She reports to Captain 
Joe, who takes her into his own family and attempts to 
secure reconciliation between the parties. But Caleb is 
decided that he will not receive his wife back to his home. 
He still loves her, but she has left him, and might do it 
again, if restored. But after long and persistent efforts 
the captain finally succeeds, and Betty is once more happy 
in his confidence and love. The story is well told, and il- 
lustrates human experience in such matters to perfection. 


PORT ROYAL EDUCATION—SAINT CYRAN \R- 
NAULD, LANCELOT, NICOLE, DE SACI, GUYOT 
COUSTEL, FONTAINE, JACQUELINE PASCAL. 
Introduction by Felix Cadet. Translated by Adnah D. 
Jones. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth. 
260 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This is the first time that it has been possible for the 
general reader to find in English an adequate statement 
of the history, conditions, and philosophy of the educa 
tional masters who in a few years made the educational 
ideas and ideals of Port Royal of world-wide interest fo} 
all time. The work is not satisfactory, because Cadet 
puts himself into the history altogether too much. He 
writes the history of the movement and the biography of 





SOME SELECTIONS 


From the Werner School Book Company’s Recent Educational Publications. 


THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. 
For High Schools and Colleges. By Dr. B. A. Hins- 
DALE, Professor of the Science and Art of Teaching in 
the University of Michigan. Cloth. 494 pages. Price 
$1.25. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL ALGEBRA. 

For beginners. By Wma. M. Girrin, Ph. D., Vice 


Principal Cook County Normal School. Cloth. 144 
pages. Price 50 cents. 


ARNOLD’S SOHRAB AND RUSTUM. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Mrrwin 
Marie Sneti. Cloth. 123 pages. Price 40 cents. 


GREEK MYTHOLOGY SYSTEMATIZED 


For school use. By S. A. Scutt. Cloth. 397 pages. 
Price $1.00. 


FOUR GREAT AMERICANS. 


For young American readers. By James BaLpwin, 
Ph. D. Washington, Franklin, Webster and Lincoln. 
Cloth. 246 pages. Illustrated. Price 50 cents. 


FIRST YEAR NATURE READER. 


$y Katnerine Breese and Newuie F. Kincstey. For 





OLD-TIME STORIES RETOLD. 


Py E. Louise Smyrne. For Grade III. Cloth. 136 
peges. Illustrated. Price 30 cents. 


LEGENDS OF THE RED CHILDREN. 
By Mara L. Prarr. For Grades IV and V. Cloth 
128 pages. Illustrated. Price 30 cents. 

SCHOOL MUSIC COURSE. 


By C. H. GREENE. Boards. In three books. 300k 
I, 96 pages, price 30 cents; Book II, 112 pages, pric: 
89 cents; Book III, 144 pages, price 40 cents. 
INDUCTIVE GERMAN METHOD 
By M. J. Mantix. In four books. Cloth. 96 page 
each. Price 30 cents each. 
NATURE-STUDY RECORD. 


For common schools. By Witpsur S. Jackman, It 
structor in Natural Science in the Cook County Norma 
School. 86 pages. Price 60 cents. 

THE COMPREHENSIVE SPEAKER. 


398 Standard Selections from Standard Authors. Clot! 


Grades I and II. Cloth. 154 pages. Illustrated in 672 pages. Price $1.00. 
colors. Price 35 cents. 
Single copies mailed on rece ipt of price. Sead for descriptive circulars and Spec ial introduction tern {dd 
; TMS. adves 
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AND THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
RICHES. By Turgot, 1770. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 112 
pp. Price, 75 cents. 

This is a small book, but it contains 101 


REFLECTIONS ON THE FORMATION | EFFECTIVE 
LASTING 
CONVINCING 


Economy and Cleanliness 


ARE THE RESULTS 





chapters, nearly as many chapters as pages. 
Each topic as suggested in the title-page 
is replete with important thought, and, all 
combined, ,give us “reflections” of great 
practical importance, If expounded, 
these reflections would fill many volumes. 
Tne author has not had time to treat these 
topics at length, but has yielded to solicita- 
tions to allow the book to be published in 
its present form. 

Even in this condition the reflections 











CONSISTING OF 





compose a work that is very interesting, 
very fruitful, and very worthy of the im- 
portant subject of which they treat. The 
appendix contains excerpts from Turgot's 
“Correspondence,” ‘“Turgot to Hume,” 
“Hume to Turgot,” “Turgot to Du Pont,” 
and “Hume to Morellet,’ under nine dif- 
ferent dates extending over three years. 





BOOK COVERS 


SELF-BINDERS 
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™ “Holden System for Preserving Books,” 


ADOPTED BY OVER 


1,200 School Boards. 





TRANSPARENT PAPER 


Samples Free 
P. ©. Box 643-—S. 
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the masters, with his own opinions forced upon the reader 


at all times. Indeed, at some of the most important 
points he gives more space to his own disapproval of 
what was taught and the way it was taught than he does 
to the record that he is supposed to give. Despite this 
limitation, the author gives us a vivid picture of times, 
the school, and the masters. 

The “Introduction,” or the biographical and historical 
portion of the book, occupies about one-fourth, and is as 
entertaining and instructive reading as one often finds. 


‘ORDINARY DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. An Ele- 
mentary Text-Book. With an introduction to Lie’s 
Theory of the Group of One Parameter. By James 
Morris Page, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 226 pp. Price, $1.25. 
In an elementary text-book it is not necessary or de- 

sirable to present a full discussion of the subject, but only 
so much as is necessary for beginners, and such a selec- 
tion as is adapted to the class of students for which the 
book is designed. This work is thus prepared for begin- 
ners in “Differential Equations,” or for students of tech- 
nolegy who will not make a specialty of pure mathe- 
matics. Only the simple portions of the subject have 
been touched upon, but these are fully illustrated by ap- 
propriate and easy examples. 

In one material respect this book differs from the older 
text-books on the subject in the English language, viz., 
in the methods employed, and these methods, it is 
claimed, are a great improvement. This work will be 
accepted as among the best of the text-books yet pub- 
lished, 


THE FRANKS. From Their Origin as a Confederacy to 
the Establishment of the Kingdom of France and the 
German Empire. By Lewis Sergeant. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 343 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This matchless series of histories, under the title of the 
story of the Nations Series, already number some fifty 
books, irrespective of the group in press and in prepara- 
tion. In story form, the current of each national life is 
directly indicated, and its picturesque and noteworthy 
periods and episodes are presented in their philosophical 
relations to each other, as well as to universal history. 
The subjects of the different volumes have been planned 
to cover connecting and consecutive epochs or periods, so 
that the set, when completed, will present a comprehen- 
sive narrative of the chief events in the story of the na- 
tions, furnishing of itself a valuable historical library. 

The story of the earlier Franks is richer in fable than 
in history, and the author has found it difficult to separate 
what is historically accurate from that which is doubt- 
ful. The aim of the writer has been to present a general 
outline of the history of the ranks, confining himself to 
the established facts, as far as possible. The book is writ- 
ten in a pleasing style, well printed and bound, and em- 
bellished with maps and numerous illustrations. 





BABY BELL, THE LITTLE VIOLINIST, AND OTHER 
VERSE AND PROSE. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
Riverside Literature Series, No. 124. 
Hcughton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, 15 cents. 
Who will write the just estimate of the service Messrs. 

Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. have rendered the schools and 
homes of America by permitting the rarest treasures of 
their copyright works of many of the best American 
writers to go into the humblest homes and be read in 
school by the waifs from the street through the issuance 
of 124 numbers of this series? For fifteen cents, or at 
most in two numbers for thirty cents, one can sample any 
of these great authors, getting them at their best. ‘Baby 
Bell” is the best poem, and “The Little Violinist”’ is, 
perhaps, the best prose of Mr. Aldrich, and, besides these, 
there is a good portrait, a clear, enjoyable biographical 
ketch. and fourteen others of the best selections in prose 
ind verse of Mr. Aldrich, samples of books that would 
ost forty times as much to own. These are days in 
vhich we owe more to publishers than we think 


sSoston: 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY CONFERENCES 
THEIR PURPOSES, CHARACTER, AND RESULTS. 
With a Study of the Conditions of Currency and Finance 
in Europe and America During Intervening Periods, 
and in Their Relations to International Action By 
Henry B. Russell. New York Harper & Brothei 
177 pp. Price, $2.00. 

This is an elaborate work. written not to advance an) 


eory, not to propose any scheme, but simply to tell th 
tory of the conferences, and of the int ening monetal 
ents of importance as affecting conferences, or a 


] 


ected by them, in part, the story of the evolution of the 
lver question in this country and Europe 


tt 


It is unsafe, in any social or political study, to judge of 
a fact or event by itself. A correct understanding of the 
silver question cannot be gained from conditions that ob- 
tain in the United States alone. The condition and use 
of this metal in other nations must be taken into the 
account, 

These relations are extensively disclosed in the official 
records of international monetary conferences. Hence 
the author has brought together the principal facts in re- 
lation to these events, properly arranged and concisely 
stated them, which cannot fail to throw a stronger light 
on the questions in:dispute. In this work and in this way 
he has rendered a public service that will be appreciated. 
A full index is appended. 


THE BUILDING OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. The 
Story of England’s Growth from Elizabeth to Victoria. 
By Alfred Thomas Story. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 391 pp. Price, $1.50. 

The series of histories entitled ‘“‘The Story of the Na- 
tions’ now comprises the titles of some fifty works in 
readiness, irrespective of the group in press and in prep- 
aration; still there is an increasing denrand for the se- 
ries. The present volume is the story of the growth and 
development of the British empire from the time when 
England, having been fully shut off from dominion on the 
continent of Europe, began gradually to grasp empire be- 
yond the wider seas. 

The aim of this book is to give some idea of the splendor 
of British achievement in the past, to show that it was 
not the work of men of exceptional gifts and high place 
so much as of the common men, and that upon this class 
the future of the nation will depend. 

In the compilation of the work the author has had re- 
course to the best sources of information, and has made 
the best possible use of the wealth of material thus fur- 


nished ‘nother valuable feature of the work is its fine 
array ef itinstrations. More than 100 portaits and views, 
taken from contemporary prints, adorn its pages. A 


majority of the battle pieces were reproduced from prints 
in the }ritish museum, 


ELEMENTARY EXERCISES AYO WEST COAST 
BOTANY. By Volney Rattan. San Francisco: The 
Whittaker & Ray Company. 221 py. Price, $1.50. 
This excellent guide by the author of a popular Cali- 

fornia flora is in line with modern methods of presenta- 

tion of the subject. The book is divided into a series of 
exercises, each of which, under most circumstances, con- 
tains the material for a single lesson. This division of 
the subject wili recommend itself to the busy teacher. 

The directions to the pupil are of such a nature as to 

stimulate thought and lead him in the direction of truth. 


THEORY OF PHYSICS. By Joseph S. Ames. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 513 pp. Price, $1.60. 
The author holds closely to what he says is to be the 

central thought of the book—the theory of the experi- 
ments. The title of the book is therefore an apt one. It 
is the exceptional student that can make his notes of lec- 
tures to be what they ought to be—full and accurate. 
Here a text-book is a necessary adjunct to the study of 
physies, because, possessing this, the student can give 
more heed to the explanations and demonstrations which 
are being presented. The author presents his subject 
from the standpoint of the student’s need, therefore to 
the student who is beginning his course in physics the 
work will prove of great value. 


A NEW ASTRONOMY FOR BEGINNERS. By David 
P. Todd. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Ameri 
can Book Company. 500 pp: Price, $1.30. 

Here we find a text on astronomy in line with recent 
texts in other branches of science, inasmuch as a method 
is given by means of which this subject may be presented 
in a series of observation lessons. The physical, rather 
than the mathematical, facts of this science are empha- 
sized. The colored plates, reproductions of astronomical 
photographs, and easily-compre hended illustrations of 
this book form a very helpful and interesting feature. By 
these who would present a laboratory course in this sci- 
ence no better text could be employed. 


THE TUTORIAL CHEMISTRY. Part II., Metals. By 


G. H. Bailey London W. B. Clive. 300 pp. Price, 


Port TI f ‘The Tutorial Chemistry” is in every respect 


} on 1 of Part I which dealt with the non-metais. 
rk, as wel many others of the University ‘Tuto 

ries, is to be commended for its sound, practical 
treatment of the subject under consideration. The 
method of treatment varies from that usually followed 


in such works in several particulars, chief among which 
are the order of the elements and the prominence given 
to chemical physics. The appendix contains a list of ex- 
periments which fully illustrate the text. 


ASTRONOMY. By Agnes M. Clerke, A. Fowler, and J. 
Ellard Gove. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 581 pp. 
Price, $2.00. 

The aim of this work is to present a popular synopsis 
of this subject to date. The book is divided into four sec- 
tions, viz., history, geometrical astronomy and astro- 
nomical instruments, the solar system, and the sidereal 
heavens. The illustrations are numerous, and fully in 
accord with the text. 

ELEMENTARY LATIN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. For Use in Preparatory Schools and 
Junior l'orms. By G. H. Wall, M. A., Assistant Master 
at Westminster School. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 430 pp. Price, $1.00. 

This dictionary was prepared to meet the needs of 
young pupils who cannot easily handle the unabridged. 
It is sufficiently comprehensive for the reading of Caesar, 
Sallust, Nepos, Livy, and portions of Cicero, and Virgil, 
Horace, and Ovid. The book is in convenient form, well 
printed and strongly bound, accurate and reliable. The 
table of abbreviations and other valuable information in 
the appendix add to the value of the book. 


MACMILLAN'’S 


FIRST LESSONS WITH PLANTS. Being an Abridge- 
ment of ‘‘Lessons with Plants.” By L. H. Bailey. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 117 pp. 

This little book cannct fail in that for which it is put 
forth—‘'A help to the teacher who desires to introduce 
nature study into his school.” The subjects treated are 
twigs and buds, leaves, flowers, propagation and habits, 
and collecting. The book is amply illustrated. In addi- 
ticn to the presentation of the facts of the science of 
botany, the author includes that which is very desirable 
in such a book—a clear, concise method of presentation. 


LITTLE MASTERPIECES. Edited by Bliss Perry. 
Abraham Lincoln. New York: Doubleday & McClure 
Company. 167 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

Professor Perry has done a very real service to teachers 
of English, and to all who are trying to make the lan- 
guage of the next generation a better vehicle for the ex- 
pression of thought,--more powerful, more pleasing, and 
more effective,—in adding to the series of ‘Little Mas- 
terpieces”’ a selection from the writings of Abraham Lin- 
coln, Most people know in a dim sort of way that Presi- 
dent Lincoln wrote excellent English, but the superb per- 
sonality of the man has so completely dominated every 
other conception of him that very few ever read anything 
more than the magnificent Gettysburg speech, or the 
emancipation proclamation. Professor Perry has 
brought together a few of the best of Lincoln’s occasional 
utterances, enough to show the splendid power of what 
he said, and enough to enable the pupil or the scholar to 
secure at least an inkling of the secret of that power. 
The little volume is one which deserves, for more reasons 
than often fuils te the lot of any volume, a place on the 
handiest bookshelf, in the schoolroom, the study, the par- 
lor, or the bedroom—wherever a half hour may chance to 
call for the occupation which is pleasantest because mos¢t 
inspiring. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Pose-Drawing with Brush and Ink.’’ By Irene Weir. Series I. 


Price, 50 cents.—*‘**New School Algebra.”” By G. A. Wentworth. 
Price, $1.25.——**A Text-Book of Physics.”” By G. A. Wentworth and 
G. A. Hill.——**Mason School Musie Course.’’ Book I, By Luther 


Whiting Mason, Fred H. Buttertield, and Osbourne McConathy. 
Price, 30 cents Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“Outline of a Year’s Work in the Kindergarten.” Arranged by 
Anna W. Deveraux. Price, 60 cents. Boston: J. L. Hammett Co, 

“Course of Study in History and Literature, with Suggestionsjand 
Directions ’’’ Ry Emily J. Rice. Chicago: A. Flanagan. 

“tn Peu De Tout.’ By F. Julien. New York: William 8. Jenkins. 

‘Selections from the Prose and Poetry of Walt Whitman.” Edited 
with introduction by Oscar Lovell Triggs. Price, $1.25. Boston: 
Small, Maynard, & Co. 

“The School System of the State of New York.’ By John Millar. 
Toronto: Warwick Bros & Rutter 

“What Are You Doing Here?” By Abram Conklin. Price, 50 
cents. “Love Does It All.””’ By Ida Lemon Hildyard. Price, 50 
cents. Boston: James H. West. : 

‘*Kasy Lessons in Vocal Culture and Vocal Expression.” By W.S. 
Hamill. Price, 60 cents. New York: Eaton & Mains. 

“Principles and Methods of Teaching.”’ By John W. Dickinson 
toston: Emerson College of Oratory. 





“Integral Calculus.” By Damel Alexander Murray Price, $2.00, 
“The Rational Spelling Book.’ Parts I. and Il. By Dr. J. M 
Rice. Price, Part 1., 15 cents; Part IL., 20 cents.——*“ Latin Prose 


Composition By Charles Crocker Dodge Price, 75 cents. New 
York: American Book Company. 

“How to Get On.” By Benjamin B, Comegys.—*“Life Truths,” 
By J. Denham Smith. Philadelphia; Rice & Hirst 
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For Brain- Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is, without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and _ vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 

Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., says: “I have met with the 
greatest and most satisfactory results 
in dyspepsia and general derangement 
of the cerebral and nervous systems, 
causing debility and exhaustion.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


June 22-24: South Central Missouri 
Teachers’ Association,- Lebanon, Mo. 

June 27-29: University Convocation of 
New York, Albany, N. Y. 

June 27-30: Washington State Teachers’ 
Association, Tacoma, Wash. 

June 28-30: New York State Music 
Teachers’ Association, Binghamton, 
N. Y. 

June 28-30: Trans-Mississippi Educational 
Convention, Omaha, Neb. 

June 28-30: Illinois Educational Associa- 
tion, Belleville, Ill. 

June 28-July 1: Texas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Galveston, Tex. 

June 29-30: Ohio State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Put-in-Bay, O. 

June 29-July 2: Georgia State Teachers’ 
Association, Cumberland Island, Ga. 

June 29-July 1: West Virginia Educa- 
tional Association, Wheeling, W. Va. 

June 29-July 1: Arkansas State Teachers’ 
Association, Little Rock, Ark. 

July 1-5: South Carolina State Teachers’ 
Association, Lithia Springs, S. C. 

July 5-7: Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association, Bellefont, Pa. 

July 5-8: New York State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Rochester, N. Y. 

July 5-8: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, North Conway, N. H. 

July 7-13: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

July 19-21: Tennessee State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Lookout Mountain, Tenn. 

July 27-31: Oregon State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Newport, Ore. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS, 1898. ‘ 


Colorado. Western Chautauqua, 
Boulder, July 6; E. I. Hirshfield, Ft. 
Worth, Tex. 


Illinois.—Cook county normal school, 
July 5, three weeks, Chicago; W. S. Jack- 
man. Northern Illinois normal school, 
Dixon, June 7; J. B. Dille. American In- 
stitute of Normal Methods, Highland 
Park, July 19; O. S. Cook, Secretary, 262-264 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. New School of 
Methods, Chicago, August 1-18: address 
C. C. Birchard, Washington square, New 
York. 

Indiana.—Northern Indiana normal 
school, June 7, Valparaiso: H. B. Brown. 
Tri-State Normal College, Angola, June 28 
six weeks; L. M. Sniff. Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, June 16, Registrar In- 
diana University. 

lowa.—Iowa College of Law, Des Moines 
May 25; P. S. McNutt. Western Normal 
College, Shenandoah, June 7, eight weeks: 
J, M. Hussey. a 


Kansas.—Summer state norma! school, 
June 17, Emporia; E. L. Payne. 


Massachusetts.—Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, June , Boston; HeW 
Tyler, secretary. The Sauveur Summer 
School of Languages, Amherst, July 11; 
Dr. L. Sauveur. School of Expression, 
Boston, August; address School of Ex- 
pression. Clark University summer 
school, July 13-27, Worcester; L. N. Wil- 
son. Martha’s Vineyard Summer Insti- 
tute, July 12; address W. A. Mowry, Hyde 
Park, Mass. American Institute of Nor- 
mal Methods, July 12, Auburndale; F. D. 
Beattys. Laurel Park Summer Institute, 
Northampton, June 27-July 2. New 
School of Methods, Hingham, July 18-29. 
New School of Methods, Martha’s Vine- 
yard, July 12-29; address C. C. Birchard, 
Washington square, New York, for above. 
American Music Training school, Marble- 
heed, July 12-29; address King Richard- 
son Publishing Company, Springfield, 
Mass. 

Missouri.—Warrensburg summer school, 
Warrensburg, June 10-July 15; George H. 
Howe. 

Michigan.—Petoskey normal school, 
June 1-October 1, Petoskey; address, M. C. 
Graves, M. A. University of Michigan, 
July 6-August 17, Ann Arbor; E. H. 
Lyman. Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, June 27-August 5; Richard G. 
Boone. Summer School of Pedagogy and 

Review, Benton Harbor, June 13-August 5; 
G. J. Edgecombe. Fenton normal school, 
Fenton, June 8; W. A. Stevenson. Ferris 
Industrial school, May 23, Big Rapids; W. 
N. Ferris. 

Minnesota.—Southern Minnesota Nor- 
mal College, Austin, June 28; E. M. 
Schelde. 

Montana.—Montana state normal, June 
20-July 29, Dillon; D. E. Sanders. 


Nebraska.—Nebraska Normal College, 


June 7, Wayne; address J. M. Pile. 


New York.—New York University, July 
5-August 12, University Heights, New 
York City; Charles B. Bliss. Summer 
school of Cornell University, July 5- 
August 13; address A. F. Weber, Ithaca, 
N. Y. Chautauqua summer school, Chau- 
tauqua; address W. A. Duncan, secretary, 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Nebraska.—Normal school and Business 
Institute, Fremont, June 7; W. Hz. 
Clemmons. 


North Carolina.—-Summer school and 
conservatory, July 7-August 17, Asheville; 
address A. A. Jones. A. and M. College, 
July 29, three weeks, Greensboro; Mr. 
Dudley. University of North Carolina, 
June 21, four week, Chapel Hill; address 
M. C. S. Noble. 


Ohio.—The Mecca summer school, June 
14, Lebanon; address C. K. Hamilton, sec- 
retary. Columbus summer school, June 
20, Columbus; Abram Brown. Mount 
Union College, May 17, Alliance.. Univer- 
sity summer school, June 20, Wooster; J. 
H. Dickason. Defiance summer school, 
June 13, Defiance; Professor E. M. Mills. 


Pennsylvania.—Summer school, Hunt- 
ingdon, July 11-29; address Miss Amanda 
Landes, Millersville, Pa. 


South Dakota.—State normal school, 
Madison, June 14, eight weeks; address 
the “School.” 


Tennessee.—Boston School of Expres- 
sion, July 2, Monteagle; address A. P. 
Bourland, Nashville. 


Texas.—University of Texas, June 6, 
Austin; J. H. Lomax, Austin, treasurer 
and secretary. 

Vermont.—Randolph summer school: 
address F. E. Prichard, Bradford, Vt. St. 
Johnsbury summer school; address W. H. 
Taylor, Hardwick, Vt. Bakersfield sum- 
mer school; address H. E. Rustedt, Rich- 
ford, Vt. Morrisville summer school: ad- 
dress W. A. Biebe, Morrisville, Vt. Rut- 
lanc summer school; address C. H. Dun- 
ton, Poultney, Vt. Putney summer school: 
address H. D. Ryder, Bellows Falls, Vt. 
Bristol summer school: address ‘I’. J. 
Boyce, Middlebury, Vt. All of the above 
schools begin August 1 and continue two 
weeks. 

Wisconsin.—Summer School for Physi- 
cal Training, July 5-August 18; W. H. 
Stecker. 


“ASLEEP!” 


Nothing so ap- 
peals to a moth. 
er’s heart as the 
sight of her baby 
asleep. This is 
doubly true when 
the white lips, 
the fevered brow, 
the blue lines 
beneath the eyes 
and the thin lit. 
tle hands tell the 
pathetic story 
that baby is ill. 
To the child that 
comes into the 
world robust and 
healthy, the ordi- 
nary ills of child- 
hood are not a 
serious menace; 
but to the weak, 
puny baby with the seeds of disease im- 
planted in its little body even before birth, 
they are a serious matter and frequently 
mean baby’s death. 

The woman who wants a strong, healthy 
baby must see to it that she does not suffer 
from weakness and disease of the import- 
ant and delicate organs concerned in moth- 
erhood. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription 
acts directly on these organs, allaying in- 
flam mation, healing ulceration and soothing 
pain. It fits a woman for wifehood and 
motherhood. It banishes the discomforts 
of the period of anticipation and makes 
baby’s entry to the world easy and almost 
painless. It insures the newcomer’s health 
and an ample supply of nourishment, It 
rids maternity of its perils. It has caused 
many a childless home to ring with the 
happy laughter of healthy children. Over 
g0,000 women have testified to its marvelous 
merits. It is the discovery of an eminent 
and skillful specialist, Dr. R. V. Pierce, 
for thirty years chief consulting Physician 
to the great Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical 
Institute, at Buffalo, N. Y. AH medicine 
dealers sell it. Ailing women who write to 
Dr. Pierce will receive free his best advice. 


Scores of women who have been cured 
of obstinate and dangerous diseases by Dr. 
Pierce’s medicines have told their experi 
ences in Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Med- 
ical Adviser. It contains 1008 pages, over 
300 engravings and colored plates, and is 
free. Send 21 one-cent stamps, fo cover 
cost of matling only, for paper-covered 
copy; cloth binding 31 stamps. Address 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 








NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

CONCORD. Anniversary at St. Paui’s 
school was attended on the week begin- 
ning Junel. Dr. W. M. Grosvenor of New 
York preached the sermon. Brief ad- 
dresses were delivered by President Eliot 
of Harvard, Dr. George B. Shattuck, son of 
the founder of the school, and Dr. Jones of 
Trenton, N. J. . 

EXETER. A series of gifts by alumni 
during the past few months has secured 
for Phillips Exeter Academy the nucleus 
of an art collection which is already valu- 
able. The initial gift was made by Wil- 
liam E. Merrill of Exeter and Boston, who 
gave for the English room busts of 
Shakespeare, Milton, Scott, Burns, and 
Irving, superb portraits of Tennyson, 
Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, Emerson, 
large carbon prints of Stratford-on-Avon 
and the poets’ corner in Westminster Ab- 
bey. Subsequent gifts are largely due to 
his canvassing of the alumni of Boston 


‘and vicinity. They resulted in the pres- 


entation of many works of art for the 
Bryant, Holmes, and Hawthorne, and 
Greek, Latin, and other rooms and corri- 
dors. 

ATKINSON. Hon. W. C. Todd, who 
some time since equipped the newspaper 
reading room of the Boston public library, 
has given $500 to the New Hampshire His- 
torical Society, the income of which, to- 
gether with a previous gift of the same 
amount, is to be used for the purchase of 
town histories and genealogies. 

VERMONT. 

MIDDLEBURY. At the interscholastic 
athletic field meeting at Middlebury Col- 
lege to-day, the Troy, Conference Academy 
won the cup for the second time. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The annual report of Super- 
intendent E. P. Seaver gives the following 
facts: Pupils in the normal school, 269; 
Latin high, 4,871; grammar, 37,240;  pri- 
mary, 29,256; kindergarten, 3,925. The 
expenditures for land and schoolhouses 
for the last seven years, $267.09 for each 


TEACHERS WANTED 


By the Berkshire Life Insurance Company of Pittsfield, Mass., to rep- 
resent them as Special Agents in the State of Illinois. : 


Contracts will be made with a few male te: 


achers who can give good references. Trial given during 


vacation; i Th > . 

atonan rt meme, permanent Sentraste willbe made. Life insurance as practiced by the Berkshire 

other permanent and a wresable lite le occupation for those desiring to change froin teaching to some 

ure by State law. ice Sheen a i © work. All policies issued by the Berkshire are protected from forfeit- 

ite promptness in pdm be — ial € ondition, its large dividends to policy-holders, its liberal policies, 

desirable company yyy egitimate claims, and its excellent reputation, make the Berkshire a most 
y° 4 ess, . my WILLIAM D. WYMAN, Manager for Illinois, 


(Mention this publication.) 


100 Washington Street, Chicago. 


additional pupil in the schools. For 3,445 
additional pupils, at this rate, the expendi- 
ture would reach $920,125.05, and require, 
this year, one high schoolhouse, two gram- 
mar, and primary accommodations equal 
to thirty-five rooms, at an expense of $750,- 
000. %In regard to the teaching force, 
Superintendent Seaver says that ‘“one- 
quarter of the teachers are inferior in vari- 
ous degrees, from not quite good to unsat- 
isfactory. ... These teachers are scat- 
tered all over the city, and thus a cloud of 
unfavorable criticism hangs over all the 
teachers, merely because some inferior 
ones—too many, indeed—are kept in their 
places. This is a monstrous injustice tothe 
three-quarters of the teachers in Boston 
to-day.’ These inferior teachers thesuper- 
intendent classifies under three heads: 
first, those still young and inexperienced, 
who can be improved; second, those who 
have been superior, but whose strength 
and ability is failing; third, those who 
were not “‘born teachers,” and have made 
a mistake in the choice of an occupation. 
The remedy for this evil proposed is the 
retirement of teachers on reduced pay (we 
presume the superintendent means only 
the superannuated), “as @ substitute for 
a pension system, which is supposed, 
under existing law, to be impossible.’’—— 
The petition of the Boston school board 
an act establishing a state normal school 
in Boston has been referred tothe next 
general court. The house has refused a 
reconsideration of the vote for engross- 
ment of the bill for the formation and dis- 
tribution of a public school teachers’ re- 
tirement fund for the city of Boston by a 
vote of 62 to 94.——The Sloyd training 


school closed its year’s work June 3 with’ 


interesting exercises. Gustav Larsson, 
the principal of the school, presided. Dr. 
C. Hanford Henderson of Philadelphia 
welcomed the graduates to the field of 
teachers. Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, the 
founder and patron of the school, pre- 
sented the diplomas.——A very large 
audience was in attendance on the after- 
ncon of June 3 at the dedication of the 
new Bowdoin grammar school, of which 
-Alonzo Meserve is master. Samuel Hub- 
bard. chairman of the third division of 
Boston schools, presided and made an ad- 
dress, at the close of which he addressed 
Mr. Meserve in a very complimentary 
manner, presenting to him the keys. In 
receiving the keys, Master Meserve made 
a very appropriate response in behalf of 
the instructor of the Bowdoin school and 
himself. Mr. Meserve, in introducing Fr. 
C. N. Field, the next speaker, explained 
that, at public day last year, he asked what 
child present wanted him to take a flag to 
the queen of England. Each child had a 
flag, and fifty hands went up. Fr. Field 
selected one, and when in England pre- 
sented it, through Lord John Russell, to 
Queen Victoria, by whom it was accepted. 
The chairman read a letter from Mayor 
Quincy regretting his inability to attend, 
and stating that fifty years ago his grand 
father was present and made an address at 
the dedication of the old Bowdoin school. 
Mrs. Inez Haynes Gilmore of the class of 
’87 made an historical address, and Miss 
Emma J. T. Gale of the class of ’65 read a 
peem entitled “Our Beacon’s Light.” 
Addresses were made by Messrs. Edwin D. 
Mead, Frank A. Hill, Superintendent E. 
Seaver, and Principal A. G. Boyden.- 

The Boston Latin school held its annual 
exercises on the afternoon of June 3. The 
music by the students’ orchestra was of 
high order. Moses Merrill, the principal, 
awarded the prizes. Robert M. Green won 
the Gardner and Derby prizes, and Wilbur 
H. Snow honors in translating Virgil. 
The attendance of parents and friends 
was very large.——According to Chief 
Justice Field’s’ statistics, there are 
seventy-seven law schools in the United 
States, with 9,607 law students; a less 
number graduating each year.——A hand- 
some memorial to the memory of the late 
Judge Bennett, dean of the School of Law, 
has been placed on the walls of Isaac Hall 





CATARRH CANNOT BE CURED 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they 
cannot reach the seat of the disease. 
Catarrh is a blood or constitutional dis- 
ease, and in order to cure it you must take 
internal remedies. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is 
taken internally, and acts directly on the 
blood and mucous surfaces. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is not a quack medicine. It 
was prescribed by one of the best physi- 
cians in this country for years, and is a 
regular prescription. It is composed of 
the best tonics known, combined with the 
best blood purifiers, acting directly on the 
mucous surfaces. The perfect combina- 
tion of the two ingredients is what pro- 
duces such wonderful results in curing 
catarrh. Send for testimonials, free. 

F, J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, price 75 cents. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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on Ashburton place. The tribute consists 
of a pen and ink sketch in large letters, 
with drawings of the law school building 
and the university sea in the left-hand 
corners of the card. The lettering reads 
as follows:— Resolutions 

Adopted by the 

Boston University 
School of Law 
On the death of 
DEAN EDMUND H. BENNETT, 

who died January second, eighteen hun- 
dred and ninety-eight.——An hundred of 
the students of the Institute of Tech- 
nology have made a test in their labora- 
tory on the new electric power plant of 
the Boston elevated railroad at Harvard 
square, Cambridge. The test was forty- 
eight hours long, and was divided into 
fcur shifts of twelve hours each. Boilers, 
engines, dynamos, and air pumps were all 
considered. The test has been of immense 
value to the students, and furnishes a 
large amount of useful data for the road 
and for the students.——Boston Univer- 
sity gets $1,000 by the will of Jeremiah 
Clark of Lowell, to be held in trust as the 
Clark fund, the income to be used to pro- 
mote the education of young men. 

BEVERLY. The city council has 
passed an appropriation of $50,000 for the 
erection of a new school building in the 
Briscoe district. 

FALL RIVER. The twenty-second an- 
nual reunion of the alumni of the high 
school was held on the evening of June 3. 
There was a large attendance and interest- 
ing exercises. Philip E. Trip was elected 
president for the ensuing year. 

NORTHAMPTON. This year is the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the election of 
Dr. L. Clark Seelye to the presidency of 
Smith College, and the students and 
alumnae of the college will make a special 
effort to complete the library fund of $20,- 
00C before commencement day, June 20, in 
commemoration of this event. Nine thou- 
send dollars has already been subscribed. 

The programme has been arranged for 
the eighth annual session of the teachers’ 
institute, to be held under the direction of 
the state board of education at Laurel 
park from, Monday, June 27, to Saturtlay, 
July 2. Superintendent F. W. Harris of 
Keene, N. H., will conduct some excur- 
sions through the valley and up the moun- 
tains, to study land formation. 

DANVERS. The graduation exercises 
cf the Danvers high school will be held at 
the Peabody Institute June 23. The 
vyraduating class numbers forty-two. 

WELLESLEY. Several important posi- 
tions have recently been filled by Welles- 
ley graduates. Miss Cecilia Dickie, ’96, is 
engaged as teacher of mathematics and 
science at the Ladies’ College in Halifax. 
Miss Blanche Currier is teaching Greek in 
the Methuen high school, and Miss Grace 
N. Laird, 97, has charge of the third, 
fourth, and fifth grades of the Stoneville 
school, Auburn, Mass. Miss Elfie Graff, 
‘97, is doing graduate work at the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati this year, and Miss 
Louise Hutcheson, ’97, is attending the 
Teachers’ College in New York City. 

FRANKLIN. The thirty-second annual 
commencement at Dean Academy oc- 
curred June 5. Sermon before the gradu- 
ates was preached by Dr. J. Smith Dodge 
of Stamford, Conn. 

CAMBRIDGE. There are five vacancies 
on the board of Harvard overseers for the 
full term of six years to be filled on com- 
mencement day, June 29, in place of as. 
many whose term of office expire on that 
day. The committee has reported the 
names of candidates to be voted for three 
times as many as there are vacancies, in 
addition to the names of the out-going 
overseers eligible for re-election.——The 
president and fellows and board of over- 
seers have elected Hon. Charles Francis 
Adams, 2nd, treasurer, in place of Ed- 
ward W. Hooper, resigned. E. W. 
Hooper, who has recently resigned as 
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treasurer of Harvard University, has 
given a full quarter century of his life to 
the college. As treasurer, his annual dis- 
bursement has amounted to about $1,000,- 
000, exclusive of such sums as have been 
given for the express purpose of meeting 
current expenses. 

PALMER. Palmer claims the distinc- 
tion of sending more young men and 
women to the higher institutions of learn- 
ing in various parts of the country than 
any other town of the same size. The his- 
tory of its schools extends over a period of 
nearly 150 years, and is very interesting. 
At times the prospect was discouraging, 
but this led to greater effort and sacrifice, 
and the work has been successful and pro- 
gressive, 

RHODE ISLAND. 


NEWPORT. A fine schoolhouse is in 
process of construction on Van Zandt 
avenue.———At a meeting of the school 
board held May 9, Superintendent Baker 
presented the report of the truant officer, 
which was adopted, and also his own 
monthly report. In this report the super- 
intendent not only states very clearly the 
important facts in relation to the working 
of the schools, but makes wise suggestions 
and urges the necessary improvements. 
He finds a school building overcrowded, 
and urges that it would be economy in the 
end to provide additional room. He finds 
in another school a class of children who 
have no self-control or sense of obligation, 
and are very difficult to control, and calls 
attention tq the necessity of dividing them 
into small classes and placing over them 
very strong teachers. He dwells upon the 
truism that, “as the teacher is, so is the 
school,” and the importance of special 
cure in selecting teachers. He finds im- 
perfectly ventilated schoolhouses, and 
urges the vital question upon the atten- 
tion of the committee. He admits that 
the necessary improvements to expel the 
foul air would cost $1,500; still, the im- 
pcrtance of fresh air for pupil and teacher, 
in increasing the efficiency and health of 
both, warrants the outlay.——The total 
enrollment of pupils during this quarter 
was 3,059; average number belonging, 
2,628; average number attending 2,409. 


CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN. The finance committee 
of the board of education report receipts 
from January 1 to May 1, 1898, $115,000: 
expenditures, $104,361.52; balance on 
hand, $5,633.48.——Dr. Arthur L. Day, a 


World-wide fame was secured by the Conti- 
nental soldier in 1798. World-wide fame is 
secured by the Continental Limited, via the 
Fitchburg and Wabash R. Rs. in 1898. 





recent instructor in physics at Yale Uni- 
versity, has just been appointed a member 
of the regular staff of physicists attached 
to the governmental survey at Charlotten- 
burg. He is the first foreigner with a 
salaried position in this institution. 

SUFFIELD. The programme for the 
anniversary exercises at the Connecticut 
Literary Institute has been announced. 
The exercises open June 19. Addresses 
will be delivered by Rev. Frank Dixon of 
Hartford, Rev. George C. Lorimer of Bos- 
ton, and President Andrews of Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, R. I. 


PACIFEC STATES. 
COLORADO. 


State Editor, O. 8. MOnEB, Denver 

Arbor Day exercises were very gener- 
ally observed throughout the state. 

DENVER. A_ valuable reference li- 
brary of 145 volumés was presented to the 
Sherman school by the Rocky Mountain 
News on Arbor Day. The library is a gift 
from the News for the best Christmas 
stories submitted from all the schools of 
Denver. An excellent programme in con- 
nection with the presentation exercises 
was rendered.——Miss Helen Wallace, in- 
structor in English and mathematics, and 
Otto Wendelburg, instructor in calis- 
thenics of the Denver high school, district 
No. 2, resigned April 25. Miss Hopkins 
was elected as Miss Wallace’s successor. 
—In response to the invitation of Mrs. 
Houghan, principal of the Gilpin school, 
a large number of principals and teachers 
of the city met at the school May 10 to see 
work in the Speer method. The results 
obtained with this method in the Gilpin 
school are certainly highly satisfactory, 
and the work done by the pupils excellent. 

—The four new buildings added to the 
State University and dedicated with ap- 
propriate exercises in April mark an 
epoch in the university’s history. The 
buildings, engineering, chemical, and 
medical and gymnasium, are handsome 
brick structures built to face the univer- 
sity quadrangle. They are modern in 
every respect, and are well adapted to the 
purposes for which they -were con- 
structed.——The enrollment of the State 
Agricultural College for the year is 344. 
There has been a constant increase in at- 
tendance year by year since 1890, when 
President Ellis was elected. 


UTAH. 
State Editor, WM. H. TiBBALS, Salt Lake City. 


Professor Whiting, one of the most 
popular members of the faculty of the 
State University, leaves at the end of this 
year for further special study. 

A reduction has been made in the sala- 
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THE BOOK OF THE SEASON 


Nature Study 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


R. BOYDEN’S articles on Nature Study, which have appeared in the col- 
umns of this paper during the past few years, have attracted attention the 
country over, and have been universally commended. 

At the earnest solicitation of school officers and teachers these articles have 
been re-written, fully illustrated, and have now been brought out in book form. 

The purpose of this book is to suggest material according to each season, with 
a progressive adaptation to the first four grades. 

The seasonal changes form the thread running through all the phenomena, and 
the children are seeking, in their simple way, to find How Nature Works during 
the year, fitting all its life to the varying conditions. 

The object is not to teach science, but to indicate lines along which children 
Many scientific references are suggested for the 


The Manual lays out only such lessons as have actually been tried with 
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Your 
Trip 
To 
Washington 


Will not be complete without the latest and 
best Official Guide Book with Map that 
can be obtained. There is none better than 
the Handy Guide to the City of Wash- 
ington. 

Send for a copy at once, so that before you 
start you will know just what points of in- 
terest you want to visit and how to find them. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS, POSTPAID. 


For 50 cents we will send one of these 
Guide Books and an Album of 50 beautiful 
views of Washington and vicinity. 





New England Publishing Co., 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


ries of most of the principals for the com- 
ing year by a readjustment of the scale. 
Each principal is to receive $70 per month, 
and an additional sum equal to $4 per 
month for each regular teacher in his 
building. The maximum must not exceed 
$130. The school year may be reduced to 
eight months and a half, or possibly eight 
months, next year. 

Many of the public school teachers have 
enjoyed the lectures on botany which Pro- 
fessor Whiting has given at the university. 
Professor Whiting’s work in Utah has not 
been confined to the university. The 
cause of education throughout the state 
has been greatly stimulated by his gener- 
ous help. 

Professor Sweazy of Sheldon-Jackson 
College will spend his vacation in Indiana. 

Misg Harrold of the Collegiate Institute 
will rest at her home in Wooster, O. 

Miss Anna Hulburd of the same school 
closes her work at the end of this year, and 
will make her home in Denver, Colo. 

Another effort is to be made to unite 
Sheldon Jackson and Salt Lake Colleges. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Professor Edmund J. James of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago delivered the com- 
mencement address at the University of 
California on May 18 on “The Relation of 
the University to Modern Life.”’ 

Professor J. M. Schaberle has resigned 
his position as astronomer at the Lick Ob- 
servatory, and his resignation has been 
accepted, to take effect after one year, with 
leave of absence and salary for the year. 

OAKLAND. Miss Rachel Vrooman, 
daughter of one of the most prominent at- 
torneys in the state, and a graduate from 
the Hastings College of Law, has been ad- 
mitted to practice law before the supreme 
court. 


Twenty-eight hours to Chicago and thirty- 
two hours to St. Louis via the Fitchburg R.R 
Continental Limited; a high-class train from 
Boston daily, excepting Sunday, at 9.30 a.m. 


An important change in the book publishing 
business in Boston is announced. By mutual 
consent, the company known as Estes & Lauriat 
dissolves partnership, and reorganize as two 
distinct firms —one to carry on the publishing 
business at 196 Summer Street, and the other 
to continue the retail book business at the old 
stand. 
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Are secured by travelers who use 
the great through trains over the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
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of Chicago, Boston and New York. 
A route widely celebrated for the 
safety, comfort and care of its 
patrons, fast trains, punctual serv ice 
and splendid equipment. Send for 
free copy of ‘*Book of Trains’’ to 
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THE MAGAZINES. 

—Scribner’s Magazine for July contains 
two notable war articles. They are “The 
First Shot of the War” and “The First 
Bombardment” (Matanzas), with snap- 
shots of life on the flagship ““New York,’— 
Ensign Boone, who fired the first shot to 
kill, “cleared for action,’ ete. ‘‘Manila 
and the Philippines’ are fully described 
by Isaac M. Elliott, who was for three 
years United States consul at Manila. 
Abundant illustrations show the life in 
Manila. Captain Mahan gives his opinion 
of the strategy of the great naval hero of 
the Revolution, “John Paul Jones.” 
Richard Harding Davis, describing Ad- 
miral Sampson on the bridge of the flag- 
ship during the bombardment of Matan- 
zas, says: “Admiral Sampson was pacing 
up and down, looking more like a calm 
and scholarly professor of mathematics 
than an admiral. Howard Pyle’s drawing 
of the Revolutionary hero, George Rogers 
Clark, at Kaskaskia, is the frontispiece of 
the July Scribner’s. “Undergraduate Life 
at Smith College” is described by a recent 
graduate, Miss Alice Katharine Fallows. 
Illustrated. Scribner’s is one of the very 
best of American magazine. Price, $3.00 
a year; single copy, 25 cents. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

—The Forum, edited by J. M. Rice, has 
the following articles for June: “Our War 
with Spain: Its Justice and Necessity,” by 
Senator Joseph B. Foraker; “The Hull 
Army Bill,” by Hon. John A. T. Hull; 
“Cuba, and Its Value as a Colony,” by 
Robert T. Hill, geologist, U. S. Geological 
Survey; “The War for Cuba,” by Joseph E. 
Chamberlin; ‘Social Conditions in Our 
Newest Territory,” by Helen C. Candee; 
“Textile War Between the North and the 
South,” by Jerome Dowd; “The Little 
Kingdom of the President,” by Henry 
Litchfield West; “The School System of 
Germany: Its Merits and Defects,’ by 
Theobald Ziegler; ‘‘The Ideal Training of 
the American Girl,’’ by Professor Thomas 
Davidson; “Some Aspects of the Teaching 
Profession,” by William H. Burnham; ‘“‘A 
French View of the American Working- 
Man,” by Professor Theodore Stenton; 
and “Have We Still Need of Poetry?” by 
Professor Calvin Thomas. Price, $3.00 a 
year; 35 cents a copy. New York, 111 
Fifth avenue: The Forum’ Publishing 
Company. 


—In the June number of the North 
American Review is a timely and interest- 
ing article from the pen of Senator John 
T. Morgan, entitled “What Shall We Do 
with the Conquered Islands?” Captain 
James Parker, U. S. A., writes on ‘“‘The 
Officering and Arming of Volunteers,” 
while Herbert Putnam, president of the 
American Library Association, deals abiy 
with “The Relation of Free Public Libra- 
ries to the Community.” The Hon. George 
S. Boutwell asks “Shall an Income Tax Be 
Re-established?’’ and in “Some Aspects of 
Courage,” IF’. Foster furnishes a scholarly 
and delightful essay. Attention is di- 
rected to a strong article on “Spain's 
Political Future,” by the Hon. Hannis 
Taylor, late United States minister to 
Spain “Literary Life in London” is de 
scribed by William H. Rideing, and “The 
Enfranchisement of Korea,” by Homer B. 
Hulbert, portrays the progress in that em 
pire. Allan Hendricks contributes an arti 
cle on “The Carrying Trade of the Great 
Lakes,” and the Hon. David Mills, Cana 
dian minister of justice, treats the present 
aims and purposes of Russia. Sir William 
Howard Russell's “Recollections of the 
Civil War” reach the fifth and concluding 
installment of this popular series. Other 
topics dealt with are: “The Pulpit and the 
War,” by the Rev. Edgar G. Murphy; ‘Re 
habilitated Upper Chambers,” by Edward 
Porritt; “Our Export of Corn,” by John M. 
Stahl; “The Sweating System,” by the 
Rev. F. J. C. Moran; and “Strategical 
Value of the Philippines,’ by Truxtun 
Beale. Price, $5.00 a year; single copy, 50 
cents. New York. 


The Chautauquan for June is made 
notable in a jiterary way by a number of 
scholarly papers, among which are: “The 
Newspaper and Periodical Press of Ger 
many,” by Thomas B. Preston: a remark 
ably well-written article by Professo1 Wil 
liam Cranston Lawton of Adelpi College 
entitled “The Influence of Latin Upon Eng- 
lish” the exciting incidents of a balloon 
ing trip taken by Professor T. S. C. Lowe. 


The Continental Limited ig a high-class 


name and requires a high-class train to carry 
it’ fittingly The Fitchburg R.R. runs the 
train from Boston at 9.30 a. m. and itis worthy 


of the name 


now of the Smithsonian Institution, during 
the Civil War, entertainingly related by 
William Jones Rhees. Mary H. Krout’s 
second illustrated paper on “The United 
States and Hawaii” is as convincing as the 
first. 

—The leading article in Appletons’ 
Popular Science Monthly for June is en- 
titled “‘The Philosophy of Manual Train- 
ing.”’ It is the first of a series by Profes- 
sor C. Hanford Henderson. ‘A. Cruise 
Among Haida and Tlingit Villages,’ by 
George A. Dorsey of the Field Columbiar 
museum, describes and pictures a trip 
through the settlements of the southern 
Alaskan Indians. “Aspects of Nature in 
the African Sahara” is the second article 
describing a summer trip to this region, by 
Professor Angelo Heilprin. William Lee 
Howard contributes a paper under the title 
“The Physiology of Strength and Endur- 
ance.’ Felix L. Oswald discusses some of 
the more notable historical cases of that 
curious reversion known as ‘‘Atavism.” 
“Veracity” is the title of a thoughtful arti- 
cle by Professor William H. Hudson. 
“The Serpentlike Sea Saurians,” by Wil- 


liam. H. Ballou, tells the story of a portion 
of the probable Cretaceous fauna, Frank- 
lin Smith shows the fallacy of the conten- 
tion that war is a desirable and necessary 
institution. M. Muret contributes a paper 
on “The Literature of the African Ne- 
groes.”’ “Sejentific Instruction in Girls’ 
Schools,” by Caroline W. Latimer, is a dis- 
cussion of this subject from a practical 
educational standpoint. An article by D. 
R. McAnally is entitled “The Roman 
Highways.” The Sketch this month is of 
Andrew Crombie Ramsay. The titles in 
the Editor’s Table are ‘“‘Competition and 
the Golden Rule,’’ ‘‘The Scientific Temper 
and the Need of the Times,” and ‘A Vic- 
tim of Militarism.’’ New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. Price, fifty cents a number; 
$5.00 a year. 

-The Catholic World Magazine for June 
has a finely-illustrated article on ‘‘An- 
napolis, the Home and Training-School of 
Our Navy.” We wonder to how many 
people who know the story of the Boston 
tea-party like the alphabet the story of 
the much more dramatic burning of the 
Peggy Stewart, as well as her obnoxious 


cargo, will be quite a new chapter in his- 
tory! 

—A series of fine pictures of United 
States warships will be a valuable and in- 
teresting feature of the Youth’s Compan- 
ion for the week of June 16. The typical 
vessel in each class—battleship, cruiser, 
mecnitor, torpedo boat, ete.—will be de- 
picted, the group presenteing an entire 
fieet of United States vessels, from the 
least to the greatest. 





MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Appletons’ Popular Science Monthly for June; 
terms, $5.00 a year. New York. D. Appleton & Co. 

Educational Review tor June; terms, $3.00 a year 
New York. 

The New World for June; terms, $3.00 a year 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

The National Magazine for June; terms, $1.00 
avear. Boston: W. W. Potter Company. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute for June; 
terms, $5.00 a year. Philadelphia. 

North American Review for June; terms, $5.00 
avear. New York, 

The Sanitarian for June; terms, $4.00 a year 
New York. 

The Overland for June; terms, $1.00 a year. 
San Francisco. 

Werner's Magazine tor June; terms, $2.00 a 
year. New York. 
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Great Vacation Premium Offer 


: The Washington School Collection of Minerals 

Given absolutely free to any present subscriber of the Journal of Education 
who will send us only two new subscriptions to the Journal at $2.50 each; or, one 
new subscription and 50 cents additional. 


Every School Should Have This Collection. 





Washington Collection of Minerals. 

This collection consists of 40 MINERALS, selected with great care, all correctly labeled 
and placed in a neat, substantial case, with a separate tray, ' 
specimen, The collection is accompanied by a carefully prepared descriptive catalogue 
pointing out the distinctive characteristics of each specimen and its principal uses. 7 

_ This collection, all complete in case, with catalogue, will be 
given free to any one sending us only two 
subscriptions to the Journal of Education at $2.50 each: or, one 
new subscription and 50 cents additional. 

The Jounral of Education one year, new or renewal, and the 
collection of Minerals, both $3.75. 

Ihe collection alone is well worth $4.00. 
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Some New Books. 
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Title. 
Pose-Drawing with Brush and Ink................+++ 
New School Algebra............ceceesces seccaccees 
A Text-Book of Physivcs................-- Wentworth 
Mason Schoo! Music Course. Book I.Mason, Burter 
Outline of a Year’s Work in the Kindetgar- 


BOM... crccccvccccvecccsenccecces _.. Arranged by 
Course of Study in History and Literature, with 
Suggestions and Directions...................+ 


Chey Be ee NE v6 ct nice t ae c's Jas ead BOSS SEAS 00040 cau eens 
Selections from the Prose and Poetry of Walt Whit- 


OE ORE Pee Edited with introduction 
The School System of the State of New York........ 
What Are You Doing Here?,............ Sort err heer 
EV Be BNNs 65.0. 09.60 6a 8 68. 6:054000 8200 bd0pe ve decetis » 


Easy Lessons in Vocal Culture and Vocal Expression 
Principles and Methods of Teaching................. 
DE RS im Caan wy 04 was oboe 8): bdcs bee ckSavir 
The Rational Spelling Book. Parts I. and II 
Latin Prose Composition. ................ 000. 
BE ae SMILES 05 Se cavieksbddk@esn ceca’ a 
Ne ee ee ee 

V SSL See BNWT OF DUO. ook ie vicne 6 casseevesecca. 
The Child Who Will Never Grow Old 
FLOW Bi PUM CO TONS ii asad do ive csincs icv wccs does 
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The Journal of Education is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the 
wishes of a large majority of its subscrib- 
ers, it is sent regularly until definitely or- 
dered to be discontinued, but will be dis- 
continued on expiration, if the subscriber 
so desires. Please send remittances by 
draft, postal, or express order, or regis- 
tered letter to the publishers, New Eng- 
land Publishing Company. 





Mrs. Winslow’s “soothing Syrup uas 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 
a bottle. 
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At the End of Your Journey you will find € 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 7 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree $ 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 
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Author. Publisher. Price. 
Weir. Ginn & Co., Boston. $.50 
Wentworth. * e me 1.25 
& Hill. + “ ra 
field, McConathy. ‘ a Ag 30 
Deveraux. J.L, Hammett Co., Boston. 60 
Rice. A. Flanagan, Chicago. — 
Julien. William R. Jenkins, N, Y. —_ 
Triggs. Small, Maynard, & Co., Boston. 1:25 
Millar. Warwick Bros. & Rutter, Toronto. 
Conklin, James N. West, Boston. 50 
Hildyard, “ és “6 50 
Hamill. Eaton & Mains, N. Y. 60 
Dickinson. Emerson College of Oratory. — 
Murray. American Book Co., N. Y. 2.00 
Rice. “ “ “ — 
Dodge. “ ss 75 


Comegys. 
Smith, 
Williams, The Temple Pub. Co., Denver. 
King. John Lane, N. Y. 

Parkhurst. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 
Burt, Cabie. “ “6 * id 


Rice & Hirst, Phila. —_— 

















THE LAKE 
of the 
LEECH. 


In Northern Minnesota lies Leech 
Lake, the third largest lake in the 
State, and reached via the Northern 
Pacific Railway. It is a beautiful sheet 
of water, very irregular in outline, and 
on its shores are the homes of the Ojib- 
way Indians. An article in Wonder- 
land ’98, published by the Northern 
Pacific, some of the Indian 
legends, tells of the very fine fishing to 


gives 


be found, and the luxury of out-of-door 
life among the pine forests that fringe 
the lake. 
miles, good boats, new and modern 


There is a shore line of 500 


hotels, and the locality is one of the 
most healthful in the United States, and 
a safe spot for an outing in war time 
Send six cents for Wonderland ’98, 


and post yourself about this spot. 
CuAs. S. Fre, General Passenger 


Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 








Something That Everybody Needs Just Now. | 
CRA M’S 


BIG WAR ATLAS. 


JUST WHAT ONE WANTS, AND ALL ONE WANTS, 





To follow the Movements of 


IT CONTAINS 


16 Pages of Large Colored Maps, 


our Fleets and our Armies. 








Complete Statistics, 





minute details. 
price. 


IT ANSWERS ALL 


Price, 25 cents. 





neton, and American Institute 


making these numbers of special value to all teachers. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, | 


3 Somerset 


21x14 inches and 14x10% inches, covering all 
territoryw here a conflict could possibly occur, 


Naval, Military, and Financial, and History of all 


IT IS UP-TO-DATE. 


It gives not only maps of the world, 
The maps of Havana Harbor and Manila Bay are alone worth the 
All water routes and ocean distances are shown; and the supplementary text 
and statistics — all boiled down for quick and convenient reference — make the Big 
War Atlas a Model Modern Reference Book. 


SETTLES ALL WAR ARGUMENTS. 


THE BIG WAR ATLAS is printed in the best modern style of color-printing, 
on good paper, and neatly bound in heavy Manila covers; size, 12x15 inches. 


| special Oiler. 

THE WAR ATLAS and the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION for the | 
months of JUNE and JULY, both for 835 CENTS. 
month of July the JOURNAL will contain complete reports of | 
‘he great meetings of the National Educational Association at Wash- 


priocipal continents, etc., but goes into 


WAR QUESTIONS, 





During the 


of Instruction at North Conway, | 


OF EDUCATION. 





Teachers’ Agencies. 











PEDAGOGICAL knowledge is demanded nowadays. By request of Superintendent Maxwell we sent 
: VU to the last principals’ examination in Brooklyn a man of whose work as a grammar 
school principal Dr. Maxwell knew, and who had many of the qualifications required there. He went 
and made a good general impression. But he had neglected to read modern books on pedagogy, and he 
failed in the professional questions, getting only 50 per cent. ‘To-day (April 12) we have a letter froma 
city superintendent who gets a good many teachers from this agency, describing the needed qualifica- 
tions for two teachers and adding: “If KN didates bluntly: 1. Have you read peda- 
you have an opportunity, ask these can- 0 LEOGE gogic works? 2. Are you in sympathy 
with modern pedagogic thought? 3. If question one is answered in the negative, then, Are you willing 
and anxious to perfect yourself in this necessary equipment for teaching? // a candidate cannot answer 
the questions satisfactorily, she will be sure to fail here.” Teachers should bearin mind that this caution 
is very Common in applications for teachers. The teacher, like the carpenter, must have a tool chest and 
be familiar with it. The surest test of a ‘*born’’ teacher of this day is that she recognizes the need of all 
the helps she can get, so as to Keep up with the procession. Acquaintance with the 

DURE HOUND OR COMOUIAE 16 HOGKAWIIE 5 6:05:50)6c0. 05 6cinees 0630 ccc och sons ceoncbadbeabises bees ee DEMANDED 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 2°! Axditorium Buiiding, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. ¥, 








The Albert & Clark Teachers’ Aaency 


THIRTEENTH YEAR. PULLMAN BUILDING, CHICAGO, 
The largest Agency in the West. Branch Ufice: Des Moines, Iowa. 
Introduces to Colleges, 


. - j 
MERICAN = 4 TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Families 
and FO R E | Cc N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends zood schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fuuton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 
4 Ashburton P1., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King 8t., West, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 825 Market St., San Francisco. 











1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


THE BRIDGE TEAGHERS’AGENGIES ss" sis 
The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY ww. ores ttanage 
SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager 
NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Mana or, 57730 ae ot SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Kindergarten ; Primary (Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th grade) ; Grammar (5th, 6th, 7th, &th 
Wanted, Teachers — grade); Principals (Ward, Village, District, High School); Special, of Drawing, 
Music, Penmanship Commercial Branches, Manual Training, Physical Culture, \30 N:- RMAL and 
Stenograpby. OUR FAITHFUL SERVICES Gaarantees Satisfaction. 20 college graduates. 


, lack of candidates. We have them, and of the best quality. 
WE DON T ADVER TISE School Officers recognize this, That is why we receive their 
- ~ generous patronage. 
Telephone: Boston, 2981. 
ASSOCIATION OF N. E., 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston, 














Established 1885. 
THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIV 
F. B. SPAULDING, Manager. 





™® HOME TEACHERS’ AGENCY 1.!%%. 


E. J. Edmands, Mgr. 364 Washington St., Boston. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU ° “2° 


Oldest Agency west of the Hudson, Operates both locally and nationally. Wewanta 
large number of college graduates and other live, wide-awake men and women of 
good qualifications and successful experience, Send for our new Manual. 





mI VT N with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 
lk ACHERS for tirst-class positions. Write for information concerning the National 
Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Penn- 


sylvania and other States. ‘ourteen years experience. Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


j : 20 > > ~ ~ If in search of either, you may find it 
Provides Good Teachers for Good Schools. to your advantage to write us fully in 
Provides Good Schools for Good Teachers. | regard to your wants. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 24 State St., ALBANY, N.Y. 








SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Cumb. Presbyterian ing oe eee eg by voto 
. advantages t« i sachers t yther section. HE SOUT 
The South and Wes offer better advantages ee anOY, Nashville, Tenn., dsee very successful business 


n that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 
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¢ W ‘ ‘ We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers ¢ 
$ Ins hip in every part of the country. ¢ 


| * 
’ Teachers’ 3 Somerset Street, Boston. ¢ 
$ Agency. AKRON, OHIO. wn. rein 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. Manager. 
ESESSSSSSSSSSSSS SES SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSG 





CHERMEREORN’S Teachers’ Agency! GO TO KELLOGG’S. 


f , Supt. MAXSON 01 /laintield, N. J., formerly a New 
Oldest and besi known in v. 5. England Supt., says that when he wants teachers, 
Established 1855. 


‘*L invariably go to Kellogg’s.” 
3 East 14th St., New York. 





Last summer, at three different times, in compe 
tition with other Bureaus, our recommended candi 
dates were elected at Plainfield for Drawing, Com 


TEACHERS’ AG ENCY mercial, and Sciences; total, ris \GG, Manager, 


Bureau established| H. 8. 
OF RELIABLE nine years ago on the 61 East Ninth St., 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and | recommendation plan. mn. ¥. CIVY. 


Musicians, of both sexes, od Mag pes sl ahtamatiiainiesedimcadamate silica aaa 
Schools, Families,and Churches, Circulars of choice y 

schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling The TEACHERS EXCHANGE 
ond rensing & Seno peapery: OF BOSTON, 258 ‘Washington St., 


Established 1880. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, Recommends superior teachers. Our recommend- 
ations have weight with schoo) officials. 


lou ¥Yirra AVENUE (corner of Twentieth og 
NEW YORK CITY. Renate te es Sn 


ae -_ = 
= x 
Teachers Wanted AMERWGAN THAcuens: BuREaU WANTED, 

BACNrS WAMBO (ist Year.) Sr. Louis, Mo. |p correspond with teachers and employers. Have 
ore Pe AS eee et RO ~ | filled vacancies in 17 States. Operate in every State. 
ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

H. N. ROBERTSON, Prop. Box 203, Memphis, Tenn. 

















Wen WRITING toour advertisers, please 
mention the “ Journal of Education.” 











St., Boston, vibe.” | 





When writing to our advertisers, please mention this journal, 
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WILLIAMS & ROGERS’ LATEST 


PUBLICATION, ENTITLED 


OFFICE ROUTINE and BOOK-KEEPING, 


Brings the practices of the counting-room into the schoolroom in the most 
practical and fascinating way. The work which the pupil is required to do is 
an exact counterpart of that done by the professional bookkeeper. The 
vouchers which he handles, and from which his records are made, are fac- 
similes of those used by the best business houses. These vouchers are said 
to be the finest that have ever been issued for school purposes, and are a 
distinctive feature of the publication. : 

This work is especially adapted for use in the Commercial Department of 
High Schools, Normal Schools, and Academies. It has been introduced into 
a large number of schools throughout the country, and in every Case 1s giving 
complete satisfaction. 


Descriptive circulars and specimen sheets free. 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 334 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
New England Repository : THE BOSTON SCHOOL SuppLy CoO., 131 Kingston St., Boston 
CTSSSVSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS SESSsSSsSsssses 


SILVER, BURDETT & GOMPANY. 
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NY 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
29-33 E. 19th St, 262-264 Wabash Ave. 1328 Arch St. 


Interesting 
Experiments 
for the 
Youngest 
Pupils. 


With these books in the hands of teachers and 
pupils, greater progress can be made in true Color 
Teachers’ Edition, 80 pages, price 10 cents, Teaching than has ever before been possible. 
Pupils’ Edition, 24 pages, price 5 cents. (a> Samples mailed on receipt of price. 


MILTON BRADLEY COPIPANY, Springfield. Mass. 


NEW YORK. ATLANTA. KANSAS CITY. 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston &t. 


Color 
Instruction | 
made is 
Easy and 

Fascinating. 


This is a new Color Book by MILTON BRADLEy, 
designed for Primary Schools. 
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PUPILS’ EDITION. 


BY MILTON BRADLEY 
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By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, of the “ Youth's Companion”; author of “ Zig- 
t zag Journeys,” etc. Second Edition. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


PATRIOTIC SELECTIONS = 
ongs of History. : 
$x NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. . . BOSTON and CHICAGO. x} 


Now Ready. 
Vol. XXX VI1.—International Education Series. 


Psychologic Foundations of Education 


AN ATTEMPT TO SHOW THE GENESIS OF 
THE HIGHER FACULTIES OF THE MIND. 


By WILLIAM T. HARRIS, A.M., LL.D., 


United States Commissioner of Education. 
12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


A book by the distinguished editor of the International Educational Series on so impor 
tant a subject as the title of this volume indicates has, since its announcement a year ago, 
been awaited with great interest by educators everywhere, and its appearance is a notable 
event in the history of pedagogical literature. The work is not simply an inventory of the 
mental faculties, as many psychologies are, but is an attempt to show the psychological foun- 
dations of the more important educational factors in civilization and its schools, and it is 
treated in the masterly style of which the philosophical mind of its author is capable. Dr. 
Harris has shown, what no other writer has in so clear and practical a manner, the true re- 
lations of psychology to the education of youth. He presents a psychology that shows how 
all the activities of life, social or otherwise, react on the child and the man to develop them. 
He shows the educative influences not only of school work, but of the family industrial ox 





NEW YORK. 


cupations, of play and work, of state, church, and of all national life. 
terpiece of psychologic and pedagogical literature. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 


BOSTON. 


His book is a mas 


ers, 
CHICAGO. 


Publish 





Publishers. 


} Write for Catalogue, 
* & Price-List, 

Any Information. 
oho ofe fe ote ofe ofe of 

43-47 East 10th St., 


e New Yorke 


a Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
+++ Boston, Mass. 





ONIUERSITY 
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school-books 


And we send /ree to any applicant our 
**Books Wanted’’ Catalogue of over 2,000 
school-books, with the prices at which 
we accept second-hand as well as new 
books, 





We pay cash 
© 
“B@0@8000 


For all marketable school-books, or if 
desired, we credit consignments on ac- 
count, to be paid by us in other school- 
books from time to time as needed. 
HINDS & NOBLE 
4 Cooper Institute New York City 


Mention this ad. 








Poems and Ballads upon [mportant Episodes in American History. 
Summer Schoofs. 
TUFTS COLLEGE 


Summer School of Chemistry, 
For 1898. 


Six courses: Chemistry 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 10 of the College Catalogue will be offered and given by regular 
college instructors. The number of lecture and laboratory periods for each course will be the same as in 
the college year. The'school offers special opportunities to teachers, college students, and to those who 
wish to present Chemistry for admission to college. The chemical laboratory is four miles from Boston, 
on the Boston & Maine R. R., occupies the whole of a college building, and is well equipped with modern 
apparatus for all kinds of chemical work. The school will open July 5th, and be in session six weeks. 


MARTHAS 
VINEYARD SUMMER 
INSTITUTE 


Cottage City, Mass, 


FRANK W. DURKEE, Turts COLLEGE, MAss. 
Seashore, 
Delightful 
Sea Bathing, 
Concrete Roads Than on the 
for Bicycling. Mainland. 
OUT IN THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 
SCHOOL OF METHODS — Elementary: 3 Weeks 


SCHOOL OF METHODS — High School: 3 Weeks 
20 ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS: 4 and 5 Weeks 


~ TEN 
DEGREES 
COOLER 


— 20 Instructors. 
20 Instructors. 
25 Instructors. 


Send for Sixty-four Page Circular giving full information in regard to the 


outlines of work in all departments, ad- 
vantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, etc. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, President. Hyde Park, Mass, 


Begins July 12, 


LSOsS. 











SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 


Courses of Training for Voice, Body, and 
Mind, in all Forms of Expression. 
Five Diplomas. 


SUMMER TERMS: Monteagle, Cumberland 
Mountain, Tenn., in July; Boston, Mass. 
in August. 

Too much stress can hardly be laid on the author’s 
ground principle, that where a method aims to regulate 
the modulations of the voice by rules, then inconsist- 
encies and lack of organic coherence begin to take the 
place of that sense of life which lies at the heart of 
every true product of art. Onthe contrary, where vocal 
expressionis studiedas a manifestation of the processes 
of thinking, there resuits the truer energy of the stu 
dent’s powers and the more natural unity of the com 
plex elements of his expression.—Dr. Lyman Abbott, in 
The Outlook (from a review of the books of S. S. Curry, 
Ph.D., President of the School). 

The Province of Expression, Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, Imagination and Dramatic Instinct, 
Classics for Vocal Expression, are works which Mr. 
Leland T. Powers says have given the work of elo- 
cution a literature and established it upon scien- 
tific and artistic principles. 

Specimen copy of Expression, a quarterly review, 
sent on receipt of ten cents. Catalogues free. 

Address, SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 

458 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 


reweh = German 


Summer School at Seaside (Asbury Park, 
N. J.). Particulars at the BERLITZ SCHOO! 
OF LANGUAGES, Madison Square, NewYork. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1415 Walnut St. 


Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery 

Forty-third Annual Session opens October 1, 
1808. 
quizzes, and clinics. 





Three years’ graded course in lectures, 
Women admitted. For in- 


formation, address 


Dr. C. N. PEIRCE, Dean 





Manual Training 


Free courses for teachers, fitting for both Grammar 
and High School work, at the 


Sloyd Training School, 


established by Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw. 
Time for each course, October Ist to June Ist. 
Address, GUSTAF LARSSON, Principal. 
39 North Bennet Street - - - Boston, Mass. 











COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 
\ ‘ wishing to qualify themselves for 
TEACHERS better positions should write for au. 
nouncement of Central University Correspondence Schc ¥ 
giving courses for Home Study leading to degrees of B.S. 
M.S., Ph.B., Ph.D., ete.; also of great value to Physicians 
ers. 


r 
ay by and all literary work 
Address ALBERT MORLAN, Sec’y, Indianapolis, Ind. 


’ 

Correspondence Instruction. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO offers non-resident 
courses in College and University subjects for those who 
cannot attend its regular sessions. For particulars address 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Division B), The Corre 

pondence-study Department, Chicago, Ills. (w 

















NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


YHE CRANK NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIU, Specia! 
Course for Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Vii gil metb- 
ods combined. For circulars apply to 
Miss JULIA E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOUHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
we G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 














GTATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
w A. G. BoOyYpEN, A.M. 





Principal, 


JTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w . PP. BEOKWITH. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
For both 

For catalogues address ; 
CHARLES 8. CHAP®N, Principal. 





WESTFIELD, Masa. 
sexes. 





{TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FitcuBureG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 





A WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology iD 
summer schools or institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
& Somerset Street. Boston 


00D LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 





The Student's Standard Dictionar 


The most important of all recent reference publications. 
priced Standard Dictionary. 
and Antonyms, an Appendix of Proper Na 


It gives the Orthography, Pronunciation, Meani1 
mes, Foreign Phrases, | aulty Diction, Disputed Pronunciations, Abbreviations, ete., ete., and 1, 


An Abridgment of the Funk 
Large 870. 923 Pages. 


CLOTH SIDES. 
LEATHER BACK. 


It exactly meets the” frequently expressed wish for an up-to-date, full-of-matter, moderate- 
ig, and Etymology of over 60,000 Words and Phrases, with Synonyms 


Address WLNSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
8 Romerset Mtreet. Rosen- 
& Wagnalls Standard Dictionary 


Price, net, $2.50. 


OOF 


ray AY) 


Pictorial I]lustrations. 


for specimen pages and terms address THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 5 and 7 E. 16th St., New York. 


